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A. drawing-room with vistes, is invariably the desideratum of everyone who builds a house, yet rarely is it attained. In this house at Pasadena, Cal., of which Myron 
Hunt is the architect, the generous pre portioned arrangement and wide doors throughout the lower floor afford a view from the reception hall through the drawing-room to 
the dining-room at the farther end. While the decorations are of mixed styles and periods, the room is in harmony and excellent taste 
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“Wee House” follows no one particular style of architecture. In its ancestry is a little of the Norman farmhouse, a trace of the Pennsylvania Colonial, 


a dash of Georgian and a good deal of the small English country home of to-day 
Homes that Architects Have Built for Themselves 


THE RESIDENCE OF EDMUND C. EVANS AT ARDMORE, PA., IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
DWELLING WITH ITS BACK TO THE PUBLIC—ITS PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


RY SARTON FF. 


ARIETY is the spice of life. This truism we willingly ad- 
mit. Variety is also the spice of architecture. That we 
admit if we stop to think about it. Well-mannered architecture, 
that does what you expect it to do, of course we must have, just 
as we must have well-mannered people about us if the wheels of 
social or business life are to run smoothly. But good manners 
do not necessarily imply flat and arid conventionality of behavior, 
and it is always vastly refreshing to find people who can shake off 
all the trammels of rigid convention without transgressing the 
canons of good breeding. Just so, in matters architectural, it is a 


THURSTON 


truly grateful thing to find a building where the bounds of fixed 
types have been gracefully overstepped in reaching a result of 
combined distinction and comeliness. 

Such a place is “Wee House,” Ardmore. It belongs to no one 
particular type of architecture, but the lines of its descent are 
mixed. In its make-up there is a little of the Norman farm- 
house, a little of the early Pennsylvania barn, a dash of Georgian 
here and there, a good deal of the small English country house of 
to-day, a trace of the modern French country seat, and a sunny 
note of old Pompeian ornament—all fitly joined together in one 
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The vaulted and tiled gallery across the front of the wake of Mrs. 


house was an inspiration 
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Architect's drawing and plans for the first and second floor, showing the approach to the house and its environs 


Dormers with arched hoods have been countersunk in the roof, Square, white 


chimneys with red pols lend color 


little flaring kick-up 


straint, to get the best out of it by adapt- 
ing the house proposed to its peculiar re- 
There was no other practi- 
cable means of entrance but at the hilltop. 
A road could have been engineered up 
from the meadow, but this would have 
been a thankless task, in a way, for there 
is nothing that eats up so much money 
with so little apparent result to show for 
it as road building, especially when there 
is a difficult grade to surmount. The most 
desirable view, however, 


was down the 


hill towards the west and the meadow. 
Plainly, then, there was only one thing to 
do—back the house to the entrance. And 
done this was without the least compunc- 
tion at overturning one of the pet notions 
of the people who follow meekly in the 
Grundy. 
for the comfort and pleasure of the occu- 


The house was 


pants and such 
friends as they 
chose to have 
with them, and 
not for the 
benefit of the 
general public 
or what portion 
of it might find 
its way in from 
the highway and 
over the break 
of the hill. 
What, then, 
could be more 
sensible than to 
front the house 
away from the 
approach, and 
by so doing have 
the finest out- 
look and all the 
added privacy in 
the place where 
one would nat- 
urally spend 





The house sits down well on the ground, as it ought. At the eaves the roof has a 
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most of the time? 


of the native grey 
mica stone, and 
therein lies the 
first element of its 
W hat- 
ever latitude 
there may be in 


success. 


the choice of pos- 
sible building ma- 
terials—and it is 
at all times pleas- 
ant to have a 
choice open to 
one’s discretion— 
it will never be a 
mistake to choose 
the material that 
nature has _ pro- 
vided readiest at 
hand; that is, if 
one regards the 
underlving subtle- 
ties of local tradi- 
tion and _ wishes 
the house to ap- 
pear indigenous 
to the soil and not 
present a fanci- 
ful, exotic aspect. 
The texture of 
quarry-faced rub- 
ble walls, laid in 
the traditional 
Pennsylvania 
manner that has 
so faithfully pre- 
served the spirit 
of Colonial ma- 
is always 
\ note 
of contrast to the 
vivid green of the 
surroundings has 


sonry, 


agreeable. 


been given by ap- 
plyingtothe 
stone a coat of 
whitewash with 
which a_ proper 
portion of cement 
has been mixed to 
ensure its dura- 
bility. 

The house sits 


down on the ground as it ought. 
a level with the living-room floor, are but two or three inches 
above the level of the lawn. 
slope of the lands have been overcome by making the dining- 
room and kitchen three steps above the rest of the first floor. This 
device keeps the intimate contact with the soil all round, permits 
the house to look well rooted, and is not at all inconvenient. From 


Another excellent feature of such an arrange- 
ment is that it effectually demolishes the wretched practice, all 
too common, of neglecting the back of a place on the ground that 
nobody will see it but the tradespeople, anyhow. 

Site and facing disposed of, we come naturally to inspect the 
exterior aspect of the structure. 


house-door and the living-room. 


In the first place, it is built and west rooms. 





The living-room is finished in darkwood and the walls are rough sand-finished and toned. The generous fire- 


place, inglenook, and built-in bookcases are attractive features 
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The color scheme in the dining-room is blue and white, and here as much light as possible is afforded by the case- 
ment and from the long gallery 


Even the porches, which are on 
is also their debtor on the same score. 
The difficulties presented by the 


the dining-room, wide steps descend to a tile-paved porch on the 
south or to the broad gallery that runs along the west between the 
The ground excavated from the 
hillside for the rear of the house and a part of the lawn has been 
made into a walled terrace in front, on a level with the gallery 
The small English country-house source of in- 


spiration is more 
perceptible from 
the west, perhaps, 
than from any 
other point. 
Without being in 
any sense a copy, 
the arrangement 
ft the two fore- 
reaching roof 
projections can- 
not fail to sug- 
gest one of Mr. 
Lutyens’s most 
successful coun- 
tryside creations. 
Those who are 
familiar with his 
work wil! recog- 
nize the point of 
resemblance. The 
employment of 
suggested motifs, 
be it remembered, 
is in no sense an 
admission of in- 
capacity or lack 
of originality. 
The best and 
most original 
architectural 
manifestations 
have resulted 
from an inter- 
change of inspi 
rations, and the 
adoption and in- 
corporation of 
some worthy fea- 
ture from an out 
side source are 
evidences of su- 
perior discrimina- 
tion. Indeed, 
there is no surer 
test of originality 
than the ability to 
adapt and com- 
bine successfully 
a variety of ele- 
ments 
different 
sources. If Mr. 


deriv ed 
from 


Lutyens has supplied inspiration to many American architects he 


At the eaves, the roof has a little flaring kick-up that agreeably 
calls to mind the old Norman and French Canadian farmhouse. 
To allude once more to architectural sources and show how largely 
we are all debtors to the past, Mr. Lutyens, who often uses this 
same device to mollify hard lines, and many of his most able 








Several problems were involved 
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in the site, which is on a steep western hillside, with a roadway at the top. 





These were met by backing the house to the entrance 


with the front to the west, and building low and snug along the ridge with native materials 


ries, too, owe not a few of their felicitous forms 
Norman origins 
wav around the house, except at the gable ends, 


a small part of the back and the middle portion of the west front, 


to the first floor, contributing there 
air of repose he arrangement by which all the 


ntersunk with only their low-arched hoods pro 


irface of the roof is most admirable, and elimi 

tlessne that dormers almost invariably create. 
roof has been let severely alone. and in the 
irs 1 and weather have had chance enough to 
and tone are good Red earthen 


so that texture 


the square, white chimnevs lend a welcome bit 
whi is | tne rmomiously increased bv the 
blue of the oors and shutters 
before the house-door is made of the undressed 
yuilch tones laid randomwis¢ \ rounded 
iniscent { of Germantown and partly of 
t r (;rosvenor Road ioins forces with the 
rs and shutters, the arched dormer heads and a 
ight 1 in the living-room to represent the 





ull extent of the structure's architectural affinity 


f with early 
Kighteenth-Century modes. 


Crossing the threshold, one comes 
into a vestibule, and then up two steps into a barrel-vaulted, tile- 
paved gallery that extends across the front of the house and ends 
at the living-room door. “Wee House,” as its name implies, is not 
large, but this broad, sunny gallery, lighted by three wide French 
windows that open on the terrace, gives an impression of ampli- 
tude and space and dignity that many a far larger dwelling com- 
pletely lacks. This bit of arrangement is truly ingenious, and, 
small as the house is, the space occupied can be readily afforded. 
(Ine great secret of the ground-floor plan which makes this gal- 
lery both possible and convenient, a luxury and a necessity at one 
and the same time, is that no unnecessary rooms have been in- 
cluded in the design. There is a kitchen, a pantry, a dining-room 
and a living room, and, if one wishes to escape to privacy and 
quiet, they can take refuge in the master’s snug little study in the 
northwest wing 

Che gallery walls are rough sand-finished in their natural tone, 
but in the rectangular recessed panels over the radiators a de- 
lightful bit of color is introduced that stands out all the more 


(Continued on page 321) 
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The scarlet of common barberry 





Steel blue of the Symplocos 


A SURPRISING RANGE OF COLOR AND STRUCTURE UNCONVENTIONALLY DESCRIBED 


AND INTERPRETED — WHAT A _ BERRY 
ARRANGEMENT—HOW TO DISPOSE OF 


BY ANTOINETTE 


ERY few people have any idea of the great variety of colored 
berries that follow the succession of bloom of the flowering 
shrubs, and yet. this is knowledge that yields much pleasurable 
return both in the house and garden. We. have taken photo- 
graphs of some of the berries as we arranged them in our home 
vases to suggest their decorative value in the house, and in doing 
so we are only sorry that their lovely color is lost. There are, 
for instance, the steel blue berries of the Symplocos, such a won- 
drously brilliant blue it fairly makes your heart beat higher. There 
are the flat clusters of the Viburnum cassinoides, in September a 
warm cream tinged with rose, and in October a bright rose alter- 
nating with the blue of the ripened berries. We have placed 
them in a vase of light golden brown streaked with darker browns 
and then again softened by a misty haze of grey, a vase that not 
only adds significance to the rose and blue of the berries, but 
hightens the charm of the thick olive-green leaves. The wands 
of coral-berries growing in the axils of the flight-poised leaves 
are in a German jug of blue and white. The scarlet Japanese 
barberries in a hammered copper, the dull black berries of Regel’s 
privet in a common ginger jar of bluish green lightened around 
the top with gleams of turquoise. The brilliant scarlet of the 
biack alder is in a pewter-topped vase of green and blue pottery. 





Trailing stems and clustered hips, packed with tiny fruit, characterize the Rosa 
seligera 


REHMANN 


IS—THE WHEREFORE OF ITS PECULIAR 


BERRIES BOTH INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 


PERRETT 


You will notice that a number of the berries like the sumach 
spikes, the graceful wands of the snowberries, the haze-covered, 
rose red of the common barberry and the deep red, translucent, 
pearl-shaped fruit of the matrimony vine are all in curious-shaped 
vases of this same pottery. We happened upon it one time while 
we were visiting the quaint, medizval city of Bruges, and brought 
it home with us because its various soft coloring, including all 
sorts of soft greens, browns and purples, makes a quiet and yet 
not monotonous color scheme against our grey-green burlap walls 
and our dark-brown oak woodwork. It is in quiet rooms of this 
kind and in simple pottery and metal vases that the shrub berries 
are, perhaps, most effective. 

One of the surprising things, at first acquaintance, about the 
berries is their variety of colors. Of course, a great many, like 
the Japanese barberry, the black alder, the chokeberry, the high- 
bush cranberry, the June-berry, the tnatrimony vine, the American 
yew, like the haws of the thorns and the hips of the roses, are red. 
Many, too, like the various privet berries, the inkberry, the dog- 
berry, like the berries of the honeysuckle vine and the Rhodotypos, 
are black. The snowberries are white, and so are the berries of 
the red-stemmed and panicled dogwoods. The Eleagnus is a kind 
of greyish white. The Hyppophea, or sea-buckthorn, is a trans- 





The matrimony vine bears abundant deep-red, translucent fruit, shaped like drop 


pearls 
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The Indian currant has wand-like sprays of coral 


cok rea berries 


lucent vellow, deepening it times to 
orange, the evergreen thorn orange 
deepening later imnsothye eason into 


orange red, the Callicarpa is lavender, 
the Kinnikinnik a silvery blue Che 


lartarian bush honeysuckles have 


translucent berries in yellow, orange 
and red, The bitter-sweet has a vellow 
orange capsule opening upon a crimson 
eed, So that vou can carry out various 
colors in your decorative schemes 

lhe berries have, however, not only 
a rprising range ol olor, but of 
tructure We are calling all the ail 
colored fruits of the hrubs berries 


lhis is well enotigh in a general way 


is oon i we be One more inti 





Viburnum cassinoides: in September, cream tinged with rose; 
in October, bright rose alternating with the blue of ripened 


berries 


mately a quaint d we come upon other names, like hips and haws., 


] 


drupes and pomes, while a berry means only the fruit that is 


thin-skinned and h it eed 





Study of the Japanese barberry proves it to have 


distinctive structure and personal ty 


1 ' 
hmoosely 


imbedded in a soft or 
succulent material like, 
for instance, the cur 
rant and huckleberry, 
the Tartarian bush 
honeysuckle, the coral 
berry and the snow 
berry, Hercules’ club 
and matrimony vine. 
Some, like the privets 
and black alders, are 
berrv-like drupes. 
Some, like the Ameri 
can elder, the buck 


thorn, are very juicy, 


berry lik € drupes 
Some, like the shad 


bush. or 


and the chokeberry, are 


berry-like pomes. The 


fruit of the vibur 
nums and the dog 
woods are all drupes 


Drupes have for their 


June-berry, 








In autumn the scarlet sumach flames with leaves and 


spikes of red fruit 


distinguishing feature a stone enclos- 
ing the kernel, like the familiar peach, 
cocoanut or walnut, whereas pomes 
have carpels enclosed in a fleshy mass, 
like the familiar apple, pear or quince. 
Haws are drupe-like pomes. Hips are 
the invariable fruits of the rose, and 
are peculiar, consisting of a hollow cup 
within which are packed many dry, 
one-seeded fruits that do not open to 
emit their contents, but have walls 
fitting closely round. 

Each shrub has its distinct person- 
ality, a thing you would hardly suspect 
in many a garden where the shrubs 
have been trimmed or unintelligently 
pruned. In arranging the berries, we 
have tried to respect this personality. We have tried, for in- 
stance, to show the way the snowberries droop on their wand- 
like stems, how the scarlet berries of the straight, black alder are 
silhouetted solitary on their tiny stems among the dark twigs and 
branches; how the sumach grows in terminal spikes among great 
leaves; how the Viburnum cassinoides is a stocky bush with fruit 
that grows in large, flat clusters; how the hips of the Rosa 
setigera grow in clusters, with the trailing stems extending out 
beyond. We have tried to show the difference between the 
Japanese and the common barberry. As far as we have been 
able we have kept away from conventional placing, in an effort 
to interpret the shrub. 

[here are shrub berries, like the June berries, that ripen very 
early in the summer, but it is with the beginning of September 
that the berries take an all-important place among the shrub- 
beries. In September the dogwoods are laden with fruit. The 
familiar Cornus Florida, with its abundant bunches of bright red 
egg-shaped berries, makes fine showing among the changing red 
of the foliage. Then there are the convex clusters of white ber- 
ries, small, flattened, round berries with conspicuous red stems 
clinging to smooth, grey twigs that fairly laden the panicled dog- 
wood. The other white-fruited dogwood bears its ripe clusters as 
early as June, and then again as late as November, as it is the one 
Then there is the 


that has the brilliant red stems in winter time. 
Kinnikinnik, or silky dogwood, full of pale-blue berries tinged 
with a kind of silvery sheen, and the dogberry, full of small, black 
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Bitter-sweet, with its yellow-orange capsules and 


crimson seed, is always a favorite 


clusters. Of these bushes, the red- 
stemmed dogwood needs to be grown in 
masses in a park, to be effective, but 
the others can well be grouped’ in a 
garden shrubbery, and are especially 
valuable if you want an effective dis- 
play in September, for most of them do 
not stay on long after that. In October 
the red chokeberries are especially bril- 
liant and abundant, and so are the va- 
rious haws. If you want berries that 
stay on all winter, there are the Japan- 
ese barberries that are just as bright 
when next year’s leaves appear as they 
are in the fall. The dull black berries of 
the privet, too, after a winter's wear, 
stay on to look decorative amid the 
new spring green, while the shiny black fruit of the Rhodotypos 
often makes it a point to outstay its welcome long after the new 
fruit has appeared. 

\mong the shrubs which we illustrate, the snowberry is at its 
whitest in September and October before the later rains and 
frosts brown and bedraggle it. The snowberry is a familiar and 
graceful old garden favorite, with the most conspicuous of the 
white berries. Its family name is Symphoricarpos, fruit-grown 
together, and the name well characterizes the habits of its ber- 
ries, all huddled together close to their twigs. Another attraction 
is their various sizes, ranging from peas to marbles, and often 
tipped with a late wee pink flower. In July the small, pink 
flowers are insignificant, what you would call decidedly plain- 
looking, and yet all the while they have the power of transform- 
ing themselves into this beautiful white fruit. In our park the 
snowberries are planted with stretches of Indian currants or coral- 
berries. In a garden this combination can well be used for an in- 
formal hedge or wherever shrubs with delicate, wand-like stems 
are needed. 

The Indian currants keep their leaves much later than the snow- 
berries, curiously poised as if for flight. Their coral berries are 
most attractive after the leaves fall, sometimes all crimson, and 
then again the palest coral pink, and so full and crowded that 
they surround the stem. 

The photograph of the matrimony vine in the tall pitcher with 
the flaring top does not really do it justice, but we have included 





In October the snowberry is at its whitest, though in July its 
pink flowers are quite plain-looking. It is effective when 
planted with Indian currani 





The branches of Regel’s privet have decorative pos- 


sibilities both inside and outside the house 


it to call attention to its varied useful 
ness in planting. It is a shrub that can 
be used along city streets between the 
sidewalks and the roadbed. It can be 
trained to cover walls and fences, to 
climb over pergolas and arbors, to hang 
over terrace slopes and bridges. In Sep- 
tember its abundant and _ beautiful 
translucent red berries, like great drop 
pearls in shape, divide honors with be 
lated butterfly flowers of violet and 
purple, but later they hold undisputed 
sway among the good, deep-green fo 
liage. 

The fruit in the Dutch turf pot is 
cultivated bitter-sweet that has been 
planted over the rough, stone walls so 
characteristic of the low hills in Connecticut. So much can be 
done to make even the smallest back yard interesting by planting 
vines like the woodbine, with its clusters of dull black fruit; 
honeysuckle, with its 
shiniest and roundest 
of black berries; the 
matrimony that we 
have just mentioned ; 
the grape, with its 
beautiful blue fruit; 
trailing roses like the 
Wichuriana, with its 
charming clusters of 
small red hips, or our 
own native climbing 
rose, with its larger 
fruit that stays fresh- 
looking well into the 
winter. It is our only 
native climbing rose. 
You can distinguish it 
from our other native 
roses not only by its 
trailing stems, but by 
its three leaflets. In 

(Cont. on page 312) 





The scarlet berries of the black alder are silhou- 
elled solitary on their tiny stems 
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the “Pioneer” of last WOOD—WHERE AND HOW 
month al heht oOvousniie 

instead of sombre solid ALI D 
ity; bright colors, instead 

f browns and yellows; wall paper, perhaps, in place ot dark oak 
wainscot lhe Colonial may have its white woodwork ; Jacobean 
its dark oak; we can do what we like ; adopt any color scheme 
whatever Samples of the wall paper and the hangings must be 


brought toveth ! our olor scheme 11) 


detail, our palette, as it were, most 

ice Di 
carefully chosen, ind must imelucde 
walls, ceiling. floor, woodwork, cut 
tains, hangings, rugs or carpets, ele 


tric fixtures, furniture, upholstery, and 


even vases or mantel ornaments. 
} 


Success or failure will depend more 


on the color scheme than on anything 
else, yet description of color 1s so in 
effectual that there is no use in at 
a thing here. We can 


indicate the 


tempting such 
merely preparation tot 
the color 


The walls and should be 


ceiling 


finished in smooth plaster, either by 


the old three-coat method or bv two 
coats of a good patent plaster Chere 


' 
is little difference in cost, and the 


choice may be left to the contractor 


lt the old lime plaster 18 1 ed if should 


THE PAR 


PLAYED IN THE COLOR SCHEME OF A ROOM BY 
VARIOUS WOOD 


This time the phase of the problem considered is how to create K 
a cheerful atmosphere by working from the floor up ol 
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be slaked at least two 
weeks before using, and 
lie for that time, wet, in 
the “bed.” The patent 
plasters can be mixed and 
used at once. 

The flooring can be of 
any material we choose. 
Let us assume that we are 
discouraged with 
floors ; that we have found 
the repeated 


wood 


oiling or 
Waxing or varnishing too 
much of an undertaking, 
and that something is de- 
sired that will wash easily 
and be as sanitary as a 
hospital floor, with no 
angles or corners. 
Cement or asphalt is 
entirely too crude, but 
number of 
patent floors on the mar- 





there are a 


ket that are applied some- 
what in the manner of 
cement which should suit 
the case. They are mix- 
tures of 
ment, 


magnesia, ce- 
wood flour, talc 
and asbestos made in 
light or dark gray, tile 
red, pale golden yellow, a 
grayish emerald green, or 
in other 


good. 


GETTING RESULTS WITH 
TO USE PATENT FLOORS 

M. GITHENS colors not so 
They can be laid 
by any competent workman on a good concrete or wood founda- 
tion; they are about an inch thick, and to compare them in cost 
with a wood floor we will assume the beams and rough board 
underflooring in place, serving as foundation for either the patent 
asbestos or the wood. A fair grade of 
oak, oiled or shellaced and waxed, 
costs 14 cents per square foot, and the 
——— patent floor 30 cents, both based on 
cost for a single room in New York 
City. 

The patent flooring may be curved 
upward at the walls to form what they 
call a “sanitary base.” Such a floor is 
| pleasant to walk on, most easily kept 
| 





petting clean, and _ generally satisfactory; 
| though there is possible danger if it is 
Ta not laid properly that long, irregular 
7 ee shrfihkage cracks may form in time, 


particularly if the room be large. 

The general wood finish, we said, 
might be white pine. Oregon pine, 
whitewood or poplar, smoothed, 
primed and painted three coats of 
whatever color we choose, or else one 
the hardwoods, such as maple, 
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ash, red gum, birch, or even oak, filled with a light filler and 
waxed or varnished. 

To fit a more radical color scheme, the wood might be stained a 
pale, clear color or a brilliant color, or an opaque white filler 
might be rubbed into the pores of the wood after the initial stain, 
or without a stain at all. 

The subject of wood-finishing is complex, but, with the help of 
a painter who is not too opinionated and is willing to experiment 
a little, almost any effect may be produced. 

Small pieces of wood, stained and finished, are gladly given by 
any of the large varnish houses, who show their products in this 
way; or a small piece of picture-frame given to the painter may 
serve as guide for the color and finish. He should make a sam- 
ple himself, copying the other, and, if satisfactory, this should be 
broken in two, the pieces signed by the owner as “approved,” and 
one piece returned to the painter. 

Now, wood is finished in many ways, and we will describe a 
few of them: 

The woodwork must first be scraped with an iron scraper, with 
steel shavings or with sandpaper, so there are no rough places, 
such as the plane leaves when it happens to go even, for a short 
space, against the grain. All wood as it comes from the mill has 
portions like this, and hand-planed wood is apt to have them, 


‘too. The stain will 


darkly. There are pigment stains, in which a powdered pigment, 
such as umber, is used; vegetable stains, such as a solution of log- 
wood, coffee, or one of the lakes; and aniline stains. The pig- 
ment stains are somewhat opaque; the aniline not permanent, as 
sunlight may fade them, but the best vegetable stains are both 
clear and permanent, the most satisfactory of the three. For the 
close-grained woods, such as any of the pines, poplars or white- 
woods, the stains are dissolved in oil and known as “oil stains ;” 
for the open-grained hardwoods, in water, and called “water 
stains,” better than oil for the following coats of shellac or var- 
nish, 

The acid stains or alkali stains act on the tannic acid in the wood 
and so produce the color. The commonest are bichromate of pot- 
ash, picric acid, caustic soda or potash, fresh-slaked lime or am- 
monia. There is nothing in them, of course, to hide the most 
delicate fibres, but, like the other water stains, they have a ten- 
dency to “raise the grain” of the wood or cause certain fibres to 
swell, so when dry the surface is no longer smooth to the touch. 
A little turpentine added counteracts this to a certain extent. 

All these stains are put on with a brush, and, after standing a 
while, the excess is rubbed off with a rag; in the case of chemical 
stains, washed also with water. 

The creosote stains, carbolic acid largely, have in part the 

qualities of both 





sink more deeply 
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into the soft parts 
and colors them 





For such a style of room, the walls and ceiling should be finished in smooth plaster. A patent floor, with rounded 


corners, giving a “sanitary base,” may be used with good results 


ter shingle stains 
are examples. 
(Cont. on p. 324) 
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Doluble Casement Bask... 










































































Bection ana Gilevahior of Hreplace. 





Door Window. 
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There is no mantel in this instance, the tiles of the fireplace being but slightly raised above the,plaster. {Casement windows, with small panes, lend distinction. A door of 


the standard make is suitable 


i 


lo the smallest pinteather 


royal fowl, and fit 


a kings table 


to 


grace 


BREEDING, RAISING AND FATTENING 
THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY 


K. PARKINSON 


: | ‘HE accidental choice by our Puritan fore- 
bears of the wild turkey for the Thanks- 


giving dinner eventually established the custom 

of always associating turkeys with Thanksgiving 

Day, and now the patriotic American feels the 
national day is incomplete without at least a bit of the 
bird, 

There are six varieties of turkeys in this country: 
the Bronze, Buff, Narragansett, Slate, White Holland, 
Black, and Bourbon Red, and of these the Bronze, Nar- 
ragansett and White Holland are the most popular ; the 
Bronze has the first place when it comes to size, the 
cocks weighing 36 pounds and the hens 20 pounds; 
next on the list are the Bourbon Reds, with a 30-pound 
cock and 20-pound hen; then come the Narragansetts, 
Buffs, Slates, Black, and White Hollands in the order 
given. But the turkey lover and breeder has real cause 
for alarm in the rapid deterioration in all the popular 
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varieties, through inbreeding. The fact that one fecundation is 
sufficient to render fertile all the eggs of one laying hen has caused 
the undermining of the health and vigor of some of our finest 
flocks, as the farmers depend on their neighbors’ birds for the 


services of a male, and pay no attention whatever to their breeding 
stock, except to keep a few hen turkeys. The outcome of this 
policy is the worst kind of inbreeding, and, 
if continued, will sooner or later end in the 
extermination of our turkeys. 

Despite his close association with civiliza- 
tion for many years, the turkey still retaifis 
many of his original characteristics. He is a 
great rover, prefers an outdoor sleeping room 
and dislikes confinement. Although, if space 
for raising turkeys is limited, they will do 
well if their range is planned with a view to 
giving at least the appearance of spacious- 
ness ; that is, build a wire fence around it and 
encourage wild shrubs, such as sumac, alder, 
willows, cedars, etc., along the fence line: 
weeds, grasses, some grain and corn should 
be included in the enclosure, thus giving the 
same conditions to be found in the open 
fields. If there are no trees in the enclosure 
provide a high artificial perch at least 10 or 
12 feet above the 
ground and 
roofed with a 
light thatch of 
cornstalks or 
evergreen boughs, 
and it will also be 
well to place a 
lower perch in 
front of it for the 
birds to use in 
flying up. The se- 
lection of breed- 
ing stock is of 
vital importance, 
for on it depends 
success or  fail- 
ure; the males 
should be vear- 
lings or older,and 
the best is none 
too good, but 
never buy males 
and females from 
the same section 
of the country. 
For example, if 
the females are 
ordered from a 
breeder in Rhode 
Island, send to 
Pennsylvania or 
Virginia for the 
male, thus elimi- 
nating all chances of inbreeding. The points to be considered in 
a cock are constitutional vigor, plenty of bone, a full, round 
breast, long body and a medium size. His consorts (four or five 
is the general rule) should be over a year old, strong, active, well 
matured and of fair size. If there is unlimited range, several 
flocks of five may be kept, but it is wise to keep them on different 
parts of the farm, especially during the breeding season, when the 























cocks become very pugnacious. The breeding cocks should not be 
too fat, and, to avoid such a possibility, keep them away from the 
hens. It is safer not to raise turkeys on the ground where hens 
have been or are kept, for they are then subject to the same dis 
eases, and are very susceptible. If the novice will bear this in 
mind many unfortunate experiences will be avoided. 

\n excellent 
feed for the 
breeders during 
the autumn and 
winter months 
may consist of 
boiled oats well 
dl Ta i ne d, some 
wheat and corn, 
with the oats fed 
in the morning 
and the _ wheat 
and corn at night. 
As the laying sea 
son approaches, 
about the middle 
of March to the 
first of April, the 
feed should be 
changed, adding 
to the boiled oats 
equal proportions 
of high - grade 
meat scraps, bran, 
middlings, corn- 
meal and about a 
teaspoonful of 
powdered char- 
coal. Mix this in- 
to a crumbly 
mash, and give 





Enclosures may be planted 
with shrubs, grasses, or corn only what the 

birds -will clean 
up in ten minutes; oyster shells should also 
be kept where they may get them. 

Madam Turkey likes to hide her nest, but 
by skillfully placing coops, or barrels laid 
on their sides, under bushes in secluded 
spots she may be induced to lay in them, 
and by watching her the nests may easily 
be found. As the nights at this season are 
cold, the eggs should be collected daily and 
china ones substituted. Should a hen select 
a place not suitably protected it will be wise 
to make an A-shaped coop without a floor 
and set it over the nest. If two “clutches” 
of eggs from each hen are wanted, they may 
be discouraged from setting after they have 
laid the first 15 or 20, which may be sold for 
“settings” at fancy prices, or set under 
chicken hens and the little poults given to 


The turkey is a great roamer and prefers the outdoors to a confined yard the turkey hens later. When the hens 


have laid their second clutch they should be 
allowed to set, giving each as many eggs as can be properly cov 
ered. While incubating, the hens should be fed good wheat and 
corn, with plenty of water and grit near the nest. 

Up to this point the turkey raiser will experience but few diffi 
culties, but from the time the little poults are hatched eternal 
vigilance should be the watchword. Provide a large, comfortable, 
well-ventilated coop, with ample room for the hen to stand up, 
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The Bronze is one of the most popular breeds and averages about thirty-five pounds 


tretch her neck and walk about: also a small, slatted vard for the 


little on he floor must be both clean and dry. and, while it 


iy be of boards, the natural, dry earth is the best. To avoid 
dampmne , tatal to young turkeys, set the coop where the drain 
ave is good, and dig a small tre ibout it, filling it with cinders 
or gravel, which will take care of any heavy rainfall Don't cod 
dle the poult n the other hand, don't neglect them: the middle 
course is the ife one. When the mother and her brood have 
, 


} » 1 
wen moved 24 to & hour atter fiat hing 


to the brooding coop, 
leave them alone until they be yin to move about a little, and as 


won as the, how an imelin ition let the poults out on the gTass 


when dry) to run about and exercise \s they progress, give 
] 


them a plentiful supply of food and keep a vigilant eye for lice. 


In fact, it will be wise to rub a few drops of olive oil on the head 
and under the throat of each poult while moving them to the 
coop; direct exposure to the sun's rays will seriously injure the 
youngsters. and, if already weakened by lice, the chances are the, 
\ dry plac in their vards should be provided for 
them to run about on | 


\\ ill all che 


vy spreading a load of coarse sand near the 


coop, which should be gone over daily with a fine rake so as to 


keep tt thoroughly dry 

In feeding, copy nature as far as possible. In their wild state 
the turkey’s food consisted of seeds, insects and worms, and, as 
the mother turkey had to provide for her entire brood, each re- 
ceived but a very small portion at a time 


do well to start in by feeding 


Thus the raiser will 
finely cracked wheat and corn, to 
“ 


gether with a very sma amount of the best granulated meat 


craps, a little finely broken charcoal and some fine grit, or some 
of the regular commercial chick food may be substituted. 


For the 
first tew davs food should be given everv two hours on a clean 


board, and green food in the form of lettuce leaves, tender grass 
or chopped onion tops, should be provided. Be careful not to 


overteed: let a little and often be the rule Manv of our most 


Tal J Re ee tl 


~~ 


successful turkey raisers advocate hand-feeding the little poults 
for a few days, claiming that the labor is more than repaid by 
the splendid start they get, to say nothing of the advantages de- 
rived from having the poults grow up gentle and fearless. After 
the poults are ten days old the number of meals may be cut to 
four, and gradually to three, and finally, when a month to six 
weeks old, to two feeds—morning and night. By this time the 
poults and their mother may be given their liberty and taught to 
come to the barn or any suitable place for their feed, which 
should consist of whole wheat, hulled oats, cracked corn and 
millet, in addition to their other feed. In wet weather, hunt up 
the flock wherever they may be, and be sure they get their two 
rations ; this is important, as the rain reduces the supply of in- 
sects, and the wet and tangled grass retards their movements, so 
that they cannot get sufficient food. If these simple directions 
are followed, the beginner may count on raising most of the 
poults. 

lhe diseases to which turkeys are most liable are five in num- 
ber: gapes, caused by a small worm attaching itself to the wind- 
pipe and strangling the little turkeys, the remedy for which is to 
keep moving the coop onto fresh ground every few days, while 
each spring the land where the brood coops stood should be given 
a thin coating of slaked lime before the frost leaves the ground, 
and left until the soil has dried out, when it 
should be scraped off, together with a half inch 
of top soil, carted away and buried. Black- 
head and cholera are usually fatal diseases, the 
symptoms of the former being diarrhcea, 
marked and constant, resulting from internal 
inflammation and weakness, for which the only 
successfu! remedy is to have strong, healthy 
stock, free from inbreeding. The symptoms of 
cholera are also diarrhoea. The 
ailing birds in both 
should be removed at once and 
kept in a pen by themselves, 
where they may be given from 
5 to 20 drops (depending on 
age) of Sun 
Cholera Mix- 
ture. Boiled rice 
and a little 
(Continued on 


page 319) 
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A good decorative arrangement of piano and cabinets, but necessitating a dull light for the player 





THE PROPER PLACING OF THE PIANO FROM THE STANDPOINTS OF EFFECTIVENESS, 


HE proper placing of the piano is a matter that usually re- 
ceives too scant attention. It presents several problems for 


solution, and the problems are 
usually left unsolved. The piano 
is ordinarily an awkward thing 
to manage, and its weight makes 
it difficult to shift, so that when 
it is once established in a position 
that seems to answer tolerably 
well, in nine cases out of ten it 
is allowed to remain there, and 
the owners do not trouble their 
heads over the fact that there 
are positively right and wholly 
wrong places for pianos, and 
that the rightness and wrongness 
are determined by fixed princi- 
ples based upon sound reasons. 
The fixed reasons that ought 
to govern piano placing are to 
be considered under two aspects 
—first, the purely practical, re- 
garding the preservation of the 
instrument in the best possible 
and most effective condition and 
at the same time the convenience 
and comfort of the player; sec- 
ond, the decorative aspect, which 
is highly important and not to be 





COMFORT AND DECORATION 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 





From every aspect of decoration, light and efficiency, the position shown here 


is ideal 


neglected if the appearance of the room in which the piano stands 
is a matter of any concern to the possessors. Common disregard 


of both practical and decorative 
principles in piano placing is re- 
sponsible for completely ruining 
many a good instrument and 
spoiling many a room whose ar- 
rangement would otherwise have 
decorative merit. It is scarcely 
too much to say that in the ma- 
jority of houses, pianos are either 
in a poor or distinctly bad posi 
tion from one point of view or 
the other, and, not infrequently, 
both the physically practical and 
decorative considerations seem 
to have been altogether ignored. 
A piano is an exceedingly deli- 
cate and sensitive mechanism 
and strongly susceptible to all at- 
mospheric variations. Heat and 
cold, dampness and dryness, af 
fect it to a marked degree, and 
not only does it get out of tune 
through ordinary expansion and 
contraction induced by changes 
in temperature, but the well-be 
ing of its whole physical condi- 


tion is jeopardized when those 
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While the instrument is here removed from the heat of the fireplace, its position against the wall is 


(ory the thet 
- 
‘) ed br 
to ‘ lator, wall 
' ; { ir the glue, 
' " ré it t yLitie ! ) ra Onl I ” 
1 in) rmetin » 
| \ ' ers b vhich pianos are 
beset are so we nown to pianists that it seems 
as tho by thy oO t to be elf-evident to any 





There is a positively right and a wholly wrong way to place a piano in a room. 


decoration all enter into the problem 


intelligent person and that there should be no need of mentioning 
them \s a matter of tact, however, so many people appear to 
be oblivious of them and to forget that a piano ts a nicely adjusted 
and sensitive piece of mechanism and not an ordinary piece of 
cabinet wo that specific reference has been made 

The prudent person forewarned should therefore be fore 


armed, and, knowing the things to be avoided, will endeavor so to 


place a piano that the requirements tot keeping it in good condi 








bad for acoustic effect 


tion may be met. To begin 
with, the room in which a 
piano stands will be kept as 
nearly as may be at an even 
temperature. Do not place an 
instrument close beside or over 
a register or near a radiator. 
Be careful, also, if the piano is 
in a room on the ground floor, 
to avoid placing it directly 
above the heating plant in the 
cellar, for that portion of .the 
room is apt to become unduly 
warm and dry. If, for any rea- 
son, it is not possible to avoid 
such a position, the under side 
of the floor should be protected 
by a sheathing of asbestos 
board or paper fastened to the 
rafters. 

Do not, on the other hand, 
place a piano immediately next 
a window, for there the changes 
in temperature and atmospheric 
conditions will be more sudden 
and pronounced than anywhere 
else. Another disadvantage in 
Factors of temperature, light, sound and having a piano close beside 
either a window or a heater 1s 
that one part of the instrument will be either colder or hotter 
than the other, and this unevenness will be disastrous to keep- 
ing it in tune and to its general physical well-being. It 1s also 
unwise, if one can avoid doing so, to place a piano against an 
outside wall, which always reflects external weather conditions 
much more noticeably than does a partition wall. 

From what has just been said, it is plain to be seen that the 
ideal position for a piano will ensure an equable temperature 
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The practice of making the piano a repository for bric-a-brac and knick-knacks argues a lack of sense 


as well as of taste 


and a happy atmospheric me- 
dium free from extremes. The 
ideal position will also involve 
one other consideration of 
great importance to the com- 
fort and convenience of the 
player, and that is a good light. 
The light, of course, should 
come from the left and either 
from the side or slightly from 
the rear of the player. A care- 
ful examination of the require- 
ments noted for the ideal posi- 
tion for a piano will make it 
evident that comparatively few 
rooms offer a position satisfac- 
tory in this respect, so that a 
good deal of ingenuity must 
often be brought to bear in 
reaching a judicious decision. 
It will also appear that it is 
easier to find suitable positions 
for grand pianos than for up- 
rights, which people are in the 
habit of putting against the 
wall. There is no compelling 
reason, nevertheless, why up- 
right pianos should be so set, 
and some attention will be given 
to this particular aspect of the subject in a subsequent paragraph 


devoted to the decorative considerations of piano placing. 
Before passing directly to that phase, however, it will not be 
amiss to direct the reader’s attention to a few practical hints re- 
garding the care of pianos. In this connection it will be well to 
note that lack of proper care is much harder upon pianos than 
excessive use. A well-made piano that is constantly used and 
properly cared for will wear better than precisely the same sort 












of piano that is little used, but neglected. The 
chief item of piano care, of course, consists in 
avoiding the unfavorable conditions alluded to 
in the foregoing paragraphs, but certain helpful 
minor items are not to be overlooked. lor one 
thing, when the room is being cleaned the piano 
should be completely covered to keep out all in- 
jurious dust. Likewise, when the room is being 
aired in cold weather, especially when the air is 
damp, the piano ought to be protected with some 
sort of soft, warm woolen cover. In dusting, it 
is best to use a soft duster of uncut feathers. 
Cases are usually so highly varnished that rub- 
bing, even with a fine cloth or piece of silk, is 
apt to leave cloudy, smear marks and minute 
scratches from gritty particles of dust. 

The best way of cleaning the case is to use a 
little olive oil on a slightly dampened piece of 
canton flannel. Only a small part of the sur- 
face should be rubbed at a time. Then wipe off 
all oil with a dry piece of canton flannel, breath 
ing on the surface from time to time. All finger- 
marks and the haze resulting from dust and 
dampness are thus wholly removed. Last of all, 
put a little fine white flour on another soit, dry 
cloth, and go over the whole surface of the case. 
The keys unavoidably become stained by the oil 
in the skin of the fingers, but the ivory may be 








A careful study of the question will harmonize the piano not only with the general grovp arrangement of the room, but 


also, as here, in color scheme and decoration 


restored to its pure white condition by cleaning with a linen cloth 

moistened with alcohol. Be careful, however, not to let this cloth 

touch the case anywhere, for alcohol will dissolve the varnish. 
One other matter ought to be adverted to in this place while 

commenting on the care of a piano, although not actually affecting 

the piano itself, and that is the manner of keeping music. Too 

often do we see it piled about in disorderly, tattered heaps that 

(Continued on page 310) 





CHOOSING PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS FOR FRAGRANCE 
AND PERFUME 





















The Anemone rose has a pungent perfume 


THE HOMELY VIRTUES 
OF POT-POURRI AND 
ROSE BEADS 








should rule: and throughout the season, 





HiikRE is no bit of garden in the 





odors of delight should assail the nostrils, 











world that is not scented, | sup- 





pose we may say—tor earth has its de- 
lectable odors, and so has all vegetation. 
But for our human nostrils, which are not 


overly sensitive, a veritable sweet-smelling 





























even from afar. 

Beginning the season's fragrance with 
hyacinths, it may be carried 
through the summer with 
perennials or with these and 





garden must be planned with due regard 


lor this deficiency in our olfactories. 




















annuals mixed—or altogether 
with annuals, after 








faint flavors are not enough; we must 
have a weight of heavy fragrance that 
shail rest upon us and penetrate: we must 
be drenched in perfume. The scented gar- 
den that has to be sniffed is a failure. 
We must not be obliged to go after the 
scent; it must pervade all the atmos- 
phere and come after us 

[here are many flowers with such 
odors, of course; but they are not very 





otten assembled with their fragrance 


as the principle motive for gathering Though the making of rose pot-pourri seems to have gone out of fashion, it is a garden practice 


them together. We plant honeysuckle 
and enjoy its lovely breath as it comes 
tealing im on the night wind; and the good, old-fashioned day 
lies of many a dooryard pour from their golden chalices most re- 
freshing odors that saturate the air all about; and a sweet briar 
rose stings pleasantly with its delectable pungence if it is given a 
pillar to climb near which we may sit. But these and other sweeter 
flowers are almost never brought together into a harmony ar- 
ranged for the nose as color harmony is arranged for the eve. 

Che scented garden aims to do just this. All fragrance will 
mingle and combine into delicious pot-pourri, of course; but, to 
get the best out of each fragrant flower, it should be brought into 
i place distinctly its own, and not left to fight a battle for suprem- 
acy with others stronger than itself or more pungent, or for 


some reason or other more assertive. Each plant in its season 





















































that deserves reviving. The work entailed is simple 





the bulbs and fra- 
grant shrubs have 
gone by. Annuals, 
indeed, have some 
of the _ sweetest- 
smelling flowers 
among them, and | 
personally feel that 
without stocks, for 
example, the 
scented garden 
would lack one of 
its most delightful 
odors. There is 
phlox, however, to take the place of many things less permanent— 
for phlox extends over a long period if properly selected, and has 
a spicy fragrance that charges the air as definitely as the odor of 
hay, fresh cut, upon a hay-field. And, of course, annuals alone 
will leave a gap, unless some have been made ready for setting 
outdoors in blossom or ready to blossom as soon as the weather 
grows sufficiently settled. 

In selecting fragrant flowers, bear in mind that many which 
have the sweetest smell when held to the nose, are yet not air 
perfumers; that is, they do not give off odors that remain in the 
air, saturating it; while others that are not so delightful when 
sniffed, do give off a rich and heavy fragrance into the air, where 
it remains suspended. Many very sweet roses, for example, do 
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not scent the air around them, as a single plant of day lily will do; 
and this makes a great difference in selecting for a scented garden. 

Following the hyacinths, lilacs are almost the only thing to fill 
the interval of May before the herbaceous blooms of June are 


open, although iris in suf- 
ficient quantity may be 
depended upon to provide 
some sweetness. Iris are 
among the delicate-scent- 
ed flowers, however, and 
unless there is room to 
have many, the garden 
will not be appreciably 
sweetened by them. Their 
very delicacy when they 
are massed in sufficient 
numbers to be perceptible 
makes them one of the 
most delightful of the 
scented garden’s possibili- 
ties; but where space is 
limited they will take up 
so much that there will 
not be enough left for the 
other things which the 
other seasons require. 
Roses of the old-fash- 
ioned kind are the roses 
for fragrance—the 
damask rose, or what is 








By cutting out the dwarf strain of spice pinks, 
their close-scented flower may be lengthened 
for a time 


called the cabbage, or Provence, rose—in either pink or white 
form. Usually red roses are sweeter than the pink or any other 


color, but in this particular the rule does not hold. 


It applies 


especially to hybrid teas and the hybrid perpetuals, I have ob- 
served ; and, of course, these old-time garden roses are not of this 


type. 





Mignonette rather keeps its fragrance to itself. 
It grows readily from seed and will bloom 
all summer 


Rugosa roses are likewise very fragrant; a single bush per- 
fumes to a marked degree the air al] around it. Then there are 
the sweetbriars, which make effective trellis plants, and scent the 
air wonderfully when thus raised up in the midst of a garden. 


“Meg Merrilies” is one of 
the best hybrids of, these, 
while. ““Refulgence” is a 
really lovely rose, with 
flowers partially doubled 
and three inches across. 
Both are crimson, and the 
foliage of the former is 
large and robust. 

On the heels of the 
roses come the first of the 
day lilies—Hemerocallis 
flava—which should be 
planted in masses, for the 
odor of this is one of the 
most delicious the garden 
will know. Day lilies are 
not particular about soil, 
and will usually thrive 
anywhere, as the. old 
clumps in old doorvards 
bear witness. This early 
flowering variety is fol- 
lowed by Hemerocallis 
aurantiaca, and this still 
later by H. Thunbergu, 


which carries the bloom up to the end of July. So the phloxes 
have begun before the day lilies leave off—and a combination of 
the white and gold of phlox, ‘Mrs. Jenkins” and “Miss Lingard” 
and “Jeanne d’Arc,” with the three varieties of lilies, is as lovely 
to the eye as the fragrance of the two is to the nose. 





Nicotiana affinis, a constant blooming annual, is excellent for background massing and combined with the evening-scented stock will form as satisfactory a scented garden if 


lime and space restrict the scheme to annuals 
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Only iris in abundance provide appreciable scent. Where space is limited it 





It is easily 


t| 


Lavender an 
heliotrope, while 
both perennials, 
uthicient 
1\ naray to be 


are not 


grown in the 
North out of 
doors throughout 
the vear And. as 
he hotrope resents 
transplanting 
more perhaps 
than almost any 
other plant, e» 

tensive use of this 
is not practicable 
unless one is will 
ing to sacrifice the 
plant annually, 
treating them as 
merely annual 

They are so easily 
propagated by 
cuttings and = so 
easily raised from 
seed that there is 
really no extrava 


Rance in doing 


ung plants and make 
hen the out of doors is ready 


1 be made indoors 


were not wise to count on their contribution to the succession of scents 


to be had im this plant—and 
mbination in color, as well as for 
\ll are fragrant: plant in masses, before a taller-grow 


me of the tall phloxes of the same 


is a pink-lilac shade, very soft 


and unusual and 
lovely when 
massed with care 
in the selection of 
the surrounding 
colors—the helio 
trope variety 
“Chieftain” is de- 
lightful, the gen 
eral mass of color 
being cool and re- 
freshing. No 
scarlets nor ma- 
gentas should 
come within see- 
ing distance of 
this delicate mo- 
tif, however, else 
it will be instantly 
overridden and 
made common 
place 
Heliotropes 


must never be al 





lowed to. suffer 


for water—and Following the hyacinths come the lilacs which fill in, to- 
they suffer for it gether with iris, the interval of May 
much sooner than 
most other plants. Good drainage they must have—but always 
plenty of water—so that they go on growing all the time without 
check. 

Lavender is essentially a garden pliant, tender though it is. It 
comes readily from seed, al- 
though not true to variety al- 
ways; therefore, it is better to 
purchase from a reliable dealer a 
few plants of it, Lavendula vera 
being the true shrub lavender of 
old-time association. It does not 
root as readily as heliotrope, yet 
there is no reason why propaga- 
tion should not be undertaken, 
for it is by no means difficult. 
Cuttings must be made of the 
season’s growth, with a “heel” 
of older wood attached, if the 
straightest plants are to be ob- 
tained. They can be taken either 
now or in the spring quite early 
—now, of course, if the plants 
are to bloom out of doors next 
summer—and set in moist soil in 
flats or boxes, and kept shaded 
until rooted. Move them into 
pots, the same as the heliotrope, 
and set them outdoors when all 
chance of frost is gone. 

Plants may be left out during 
the winter if they are protected 
the same as tender roses would 
be. Their preference is for a 
light and open soil, well drained; and, where they grow wild in 
Spain, Italy and Southern France, they choose dry and hilly 
land—“wastes,” one writer says. Dry, calcareous soil that is 
stony suits them if they have full sun and plenty of air in circula- 

(Continued on page 314) 
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“- HE neigh- 

borhood 
garden behind the 
jail was a great 
success this sum- 
mer, and Mr. 
Parke Gladden 
has planted three 
splendid Pp lane 
trees there this 
fall—great, big 
things that | 
should have been 
afraid to trans- 
plant, but he was 
not. Next year 
we are looking 
forward to doing 
a good bit more 
along this line— 
not children’s 
gardens, nor any- 
thing of that sort, 
but just neighbor- 
hood “parklets” 
where there are 
rubbish-filled va- 
cant lots that the 
owners will let us handle. To be sure, we run the risk of their 
selling or wanting to build just when our greenery is established ; 
but we feel we can assume a risk on places that have stood still 
for from five to ten years. They are not likely to start off sud- 
denly with a boom. 

This month it was Mr. Gladden himself that entertained us at 
“Stone Acres’’— 
For no one ever has gone there, and there has always been a great 
mystery about his unhappy, mad wife; and it was supposed that 
no one would ever be asked to go there. There were no evi- 
dences of anything peculiar anywhere; and he seemed to enjoy 
having the Club there so much that the pathos of his solitary, 
lonely life, and hers, stood out all the more. Really, the Garden 
Club has been a great boon to him—and to several of its members, 


something which we never dreamed of his doing. 


if I mistake not. 

The subject was the renovation of old fruit trees—something 
that I had never thought much about, never having had any 
to renovate. Mr. Gladden himself had suggested it, for it seems 
there was an old-fashioned, down-at-the-heel and dejected or- 
chard at “Stone Acres” when he took the place, and it is one of his 
great triumphs that he has successfully renovated it and brought 
it up to present-day standards of form and health and bearing. 
The man who helped him do this was the lecturer—a young agri- 
cultural college man in those days, fresh from the inspiration of 
the class room, and the class field and orchard—to-day a famous 
grower himself. 

His lecture told us really the story of this orchard at “Stone 
Acres” —described its appearance first and the reasons why it had 
fallen into such a state, explained the faults in handling that had 
provoked its seemingly hopeless condition, contrasted the old ways 
with the newer scientific methods of pruning and general orchard 
practice ; and then proceeded to show, out in the orchard and by 
means of the trees themselves, just what had been the first step 
towards correcting and rehabilitating, and the second step, and so 
on through all the process. With this concrete example before 
us, it was a very vivid and illuminating afternoon indeed. 

The old-fashioned methods of pruning—or lack of method in 
pruning—came in first for explanation and condemnation. Really, 
it seems curious that they didn’t know better than to do some of 
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the things they 
did, and the evi- 
dence certainly 
would seem to in- 
dicate that less 
thought was de- 
voted to farming 

real though in- 
telligent, serious 
and constructive 

by the average 
farmer than a 
chicken devotes 
to scratching for 
worms! Fancy 
their standing on 
the ground wher 
they pruned their 
trees, for exam- 
ple, and just cut 
ting branches off 
as high up as they 
could reach, be- 


Epitor’s Note: The garden club is a great factor in neighborhood betterment. Here is a true story of the work cause that way 
of a certain such club and its accomplishments, taken from the diary of one of its members. What this club actually ’ 
did should be a stimulus to all who love gardens, and a guide to the ways and means of improving our towns and 
villages. These chapters began in the February issue, when the organisation of the Club was discussed. Each install- 
ment shows how the program of activities was followed out. 


was “handier” 
than to get up and 
into the trees 
with a ladder and 
use some gumption and intelligence about taking growth away! 
That the trees towered up to the skies where no one could get at 
their topmost fruits, even from tall ladders, was a secondary con- 
sideration ; never mind about getting all the fruit if in order to 
do so a different and bit more fussy method of pruning must be 
resorted to! That seems to have been the idea! 

Old and neglected orchards are pretty certain to show high, 
lanky trees—so said the gentleman—resulting from this shiftless 
habit of pruning. The first thing to be overcome, then, is this 
height, when the pruning which is to restore and renovate is 
started. But to correct the ancient fault and at the same time to 
secure a little fruit the very first year the work is undertaken, he 
recommended as an ideal. There is absolutely no necessity for 
sacrificing everything for two or three years just for the sake 
of the tree’s form, according to him; for a fair amount of fruit 
may be secured by going at the task with restraint, and at the 
same time the tree will be really more stimulated and benefited 
than is the case when a general holocaust of branches is brought 
down all at one time. 

So about one-third of the advance towards the ideal of a low 
headed tree, open enough to give the sun and air free access to 
every fruit it bears, consisting of three to four main limbs or 
branches which shall be the source of the smaller ones that bear 
the fruit, may be traveled the first year; the second third the 
second year, and the final third the third year; while a moderate’ 
crop of fruit is being harvested each year. 

With the orchard at “Stone Acres” they had proceeded in this 
way by three stages. The first year they cut out all water-sprouts 
and cleaned up the limbs, as well as shortening two of the four 
branches selected to become the main framework of each tree. 
The second year they cut back the remaining two similarly 
selected, and cut away altogether two of the large branches con- 
demned utterly. And the third year they cut away the others, 
except in some instances where there were more of these than 
they cared to eliminate: in the one season. 

Every tree bore, and bore fairly well, each year—for pruning 
stimulates fruiting. And these old trees were so astonished, | 
fancy, at finding themselves the objects of anyone’s care and 

(Continued on page 318) 





On this mantel shelf are shown both simplicity and symmetry. The Oriental vases find themselves quite at home. 





novel effect has been obtained by the arched picture moulding on the chimney breast 


Hil pt blem of what to put above the mantel often resolves 
! itself into a negative question of what not to put above it, 


for it would seem a trait cl iracteristic to most otf us to follow no 


grunicle othe than that oO! tee] 


a guide is scarcely dependable in the decoration of an important 


‘ that a thing “looks pretty.” Such 
factor as is a mantel shelf. To put the matter in homely simile, 
the above-mantel decorations are to a fireplace what the trimmings 
are to a woman's hat: a misplaced feather in the latter instance 
will destroy the entire effectiveness of the whole; a misplaced 
ornament on the former would have practically the same effect. 
lust as the fireplace is the focal point of family life—or should 
be o the mantel becom: the tocal point for the eves of those 
who are of the family or are entertained by it. Yet the mantel 
and what goes over it are the only parts susceptible to embellish 
ment The fireback and the hearth both eventually become dis 


} 
colored 


from the fire, so that efforts at decoration are impossible 
to any but the mantel and the space above it 

wo cardinal principles obtain for those who desire the best 
eftiect 


ends balance 


simplicity, have a few things; and symmetry, make the 
Both warrant detailed consideration. 
Because the fireplace has always been the focal point of family 


lite it need not be con dered a place to deposit all the lares and 
fenates The result of such treatment would invariablv be a 


jumble of junk, a preponderance of many things that distract the 


eve and detract from what should be an honorable architectural 
feature 


What goes on the mantel depends upon the character of the 


room hus, the dining-room is quite different in character from 
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TWO CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SIMPLICITY AND SYMMETRY IN 
THE WORKING—THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE PERIODS—TREAT- 
MENT OF THE CHIMNEY BREAST 
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BY HENRY H. KENNARD 

the living-room, and deserves different 
treatment. The mantel of the parlor or 
reception hall, for example, should carry 
but few objects, and those of a rather for- 
mal style, something that is beautiful in 
itself without personal association, and 
that will give enjoyment to the visitor. 
Any amount of expense may be put into 
such ornaments, the smaller and more re- 
fined workmanship often necessitating the 
largest outlay. Oriental objects of dis- 
tinguished line, like Oriental rugs, are 
always in place. There is a balance and 
poise of color, tone and line about Orien- 
tal things that give them an urbanity, a 


cosmopolitan air, that fits them for use in this important place. 
Canton ginger jars, for example, have decided decorative value. 


Added distinction 
will be lent them if 
they are placed on 
low teakwood 
stands. 

The library man- 
tel should receive a 
characteristic treat- 
ment. Use the bust 
of a favorite author 
in bronze or bronzed 
plaster, giving it the 
place of honor. Or 
one may use a piece 
of that delightful 
Florentine bronze. 
If none of these are 
available, a piece of 
lacquered tin, such 
as an old tea caddy, 
will answer the pur- 
pose admirably. The 
mantel of the living- 
room, on the other 
hand, should ex- 
press the changing 





The niche and its flanking panels are sufficiently 
decorative as to require only a pair of vases or 
candlesticks 
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interests of the household—perhaps, better, its past. As men- 


tioned above, miscellaneous curios are deadly. 


Should one be so 


fortunate as to possess a complete set of old Lowestoft mantel 


garniture, or a set 
of old blue-and- 
white Delft, noth- 
ing could be bet- 
ter. When they 
are used, how- 
ever. nothing else 
should be includ- 
ed. The use of a 
clock as_ center- 
piece has always 
been a debated 
point. A clock is 
a restless thing, 
and the mantel 
should carry no 
atmosphere of ac- 
tivity. It should 
spell rest, com- 
fort and the sense 
of abiding safety, 
where the denizen 
of the world can 
find peace and 
comfort without 
being eternally re- 
minded that time 
flies. 

Bedroom man- 
tels are a perplex- 


ing matter to treat when they are clumsily built. A white marble 
mantel that is ugly in shape and unpleasantly cold-looking may 
be improved by painting it to match the color of the woodwork. 


A glaring, smooth-tiled mantel may also 
be changed for the better by applying 
the flat-finish brick paint. A very sim- 
ple covering for a mantel may add to 
the daintiness of the furnishings. The 
mantel of a bedroom is the personal 
property of the owner of the room, and 
naturally takes on a more significant 
expression of individuality than in 
rooms used for other purposes. Here 
familiar and personal belongings may 
be displayed, and a glance at such a 
mantel will reveal the tastes of the oc- 
cupant of the room more than an ac- 
quaintance of months or years. 

The laws governing symmetry are 
almost obvious, so just a suggestion in 
what should be used is necessary. 
Vases and candlesticks both lend them- 
selves to this effort of making the ends 
of the mantel balance. Here the Orien- 
tals are of especial value. If, by any 
chance, there are two vases or jars 
nearly of a size, and it is impossible to 
obtain pieces of exactly the size, the 
larger should be put on the right-hand 
side. It is a curious fact of optical 
illusion that pieces so placed will ap- 
pear approximately the same; whereas, 
if the position is reversed, the disparity 





L 


at 


in size will be greatly intensified. 
sticks are always in order. 
ferable to branch candles. 





% 


An arrangement of recessed gradines often provides space for massed decoration. On this mantel a certain unity 
has been preserved, whilst the objects themselves reflect the atmosphere of the room 


ly formal, rather heavy and depressing. 
shapely vases 





If vases are not used, candle- 
Single candlesticks are generally pre- 
Again, the old fluid lamps of the Em- 


pire Period, with 
a pair of vase- 
shaped shades or 
globes and glass 
pendants, are de- 
servedly highly es- 
teemed. When 
such are used 
there is generally 
a central piece of 
similar character. 

Should one be 
decorating a room 
according to an 
historic period 
there are, of 
course, the well- 
defined laws gov- 
erning the mantel 
dressing. The 
Empire demands 
formal treatment, 
a clock or vase, 
and at the ends 
candlesticks or 
candelabra. These 
are usually 
backed by a mir- 
ror. The whole 
effect is extreme- 


The Adam requires 
Wedgwood especially. William and Mary usually 


has no mantel shelf, or if there is one, it is so narrow as to accom- 





There is undisputed character to the treatment of this fireplace, yet one feels that fewer of the historic lares 
and penales would have been more effective, giving less of the air of an antique shop 
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The picture in this instance detracts from the severity of the bricked chimney, If one has good paneling over the mantel it should not be hidden behind objects 
with an effect in good taste and pleasing of less interest. Lack of symmetry here is noticeable 

modate only candlesticks. Since nowadays one rarely thinks of — the graining itself, nor should they be so high as to obstruct the 

hanging a cover over the mantel-shelf, mention of it as an ex view of it. And en passant, when will folks come to know that 

unple of poor taste is scarcely necessary. There can be used, nothing in this world can be more beautiful than a finely-grained 

however, a narrow runner: an piece of wood? Finished with 

old ecclesastical stole, for « a natural stain, left there to 


ample pread lengthwise with be beauty itself, nothing more 


the broad ends left to hang, ot lovely, more interesting, more 


under the central figure a genuinely attractive, can be 
piece of cloth of gold or rich conceived. And if such a 
brocac vill i narrow edge panel finishes the woodwork 
hanging over the front of th above the mantel, let it reign 


mantel shelf supreme—for it is worthy the 


\nother phase of n intel place of honor in the room. 


decoration is the treatment o! A picture or mirror may be 


the chimney breast itself hung against the chimney 
lhe varieties are legion. lirst breast, or be inserted as a part 
of all, brick, decorative or of the paneling. If it is set 


pam, oO pla te! rough un flush with the woodwork no 


toned to the general color irame is necessary save a nar- 
scale of the room. The latter row beading. Should the pic- 
may be elaborated by the tn ture be hung separate, then 
sertion in cement of deco the woodwork of the frame 


ought to conform with the 
character of the rest of the 
woodwork in the room. 

The indented chimney breast 
arranged in a series of 


rative tiles covering either a 
part or the entirety of the 
chimney breast \gan , 
tapestry or brocade hung 
against it will give color if it 
gradines will carry many ob- 
jects, though both the charac- 
ter of the room should be ex- 


fits in well with the tone ot 
the pla tet ()tten i ver 
ornately carved mantel 1s 
pressed in those objects and a 
certain unity through them all, 
to prevent the whole looking 
extending from the front like a curio collection. 


1 ro hy ; . . , °° . . . : 3 hg nz r i is “ 
edge to well up toward the An interesting Queen Anne or early Georgian fireplace. While it is dignified in line, As a final word, it is the 


sufhciently decorative in it 
self. In manv instances ther: 


is no mantel at all, the hood 












. cy . ° P y r — = aa te » Oo , 
ceiling detail in the painting relieves the formality. The fire curtains deserve attention good bric-a-brac, ha rongly 
When the chimney face is placed through lack of knowl- 
paneled with some finely grained wood the barest simplicity in edge or judgment, that most needs “taming.” Bad _ bric-a-brac 
mantel decoration should obtain. The objects on the shelf should merits destruction. The good kind and its proper arrangement 


in nowise be so elaborate as to detract from the interest given by should be the only kind considered for use above the mantel. 
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A Record of Backyard Opportunity 





THE REFORMATION OF A SUBURBANITE AND HOW HE MADE HIS BACKYARD GIVE ITS 


INCREASE OF ENJOYMENT, EXERCISE AND 


CONVINCING majority of men who are engaged in busi- 

ness or professional work reside midway between the 

heart of the city and the center of the suburban population. Our 
home is something on the bungalow or cottage order, built a few 
paces from the street, leaving a small green strip of lawn to the 
front with a disproportionately large ‘‘eyesore” expanse at the 
rear. This piece of ground, which abuts the alley on one side 
and the neighbor’s back porch on the other, is often a dumping 
ground, the harbor and breeding place of all kinds of disease 
Continually warring against such 
cenditions, the city endeavors to enforce laws which make it 
criminal to let the 
filth accumulate 
certain 
limits or the 


germs and noxious weeds. 


beyond 


weeds grow above 
a certain height. 
“City Beautiful” 
clean-up days 
have been inau- 
gurated in which, 
if the refuse be 
conveyed to the 
street, it will be 
removed by the 
city at the ex- 
pense of the pub- 
lic at large. Good 
as they are, such 
methods have 
never yet result- 
ed in completely 
solving the prob- 
lem of back-yard 
sanitation. As a 
result, the space 
in the rear of the 
house becomes a 
rather 
than a blessing. 


nuisance 


This is not so 
apparent to the 
business man, 
however, for his day begins at seven in the morning, the mid- 
day meal is secured during the rush half hour at noon, and 
rarely does he find himself homeward bound until six in the 
evening. Consequently he so relishes the evening on the lawn 
pushing the lawn-mower in preference to entering the house for 
dinner. The toils of the day seem to have a peculiarly depressing 
effect; one finds it difficult to secure restful sleep. Did it never 
seem strange to you that about once fortnightly, on the evenings 
when you mowed the lawn, slumber came without effort? It 
simply means that the endless strain of mental exertion we pass 
through each day results in such fatigue that even sleep is not 
restful. The walk to and from work is not enough; it was the 
extra exertion with the mower which gave you an occasional 
restful night. 

One day my wife suggested how nice it would be if we had 





Putting system into the garden: the same sort of cataloging ana intensive, efficient work that paid in the office was 


tried in the garden—with obvious results 


ECONOMY—SOME ENCOURAGING FIGURES 


our own vegetable garden. | assented, but | had hardly the 
energy sufficient to attempt to carry out my vision. Something, 
however, stirred new life in me. In two evenings my plans were 
all made, and the cleaning-up process of the back yard was 
begun. We had changed the usual six o'clock dinner hour to 
eight, in order that every available moment of twilight might be 
utilized. The rake did wonders in the way of improvement, and 
by the third evening the little plot was ready for the spade. The 
work agreed with my humor exceptionally well, and as the lot 
yielded to the spade, my enthusiasm became more and more in 
tense. Soon I found myself arising at five in the morning and 
putting in an hour 
or so before work, 
in addition to the 
evening exertion 
Shortly, this 
double 
schedule 


time 
became 
the daily practice, 
and each morn 

ing the erstwhile 
frown with which 
| had grown to 
greet a dull seven 
o'clock breakfast 
was changed to a 
cheer y whistle 
and a welcoming 
smile for the 
pleasant appetizer 
before me. The 
nights, which be- 
fore had been a 
burden—at times 
almost a torture- 

of an incessant 
tossing and a 
wearing search 
for rest, now be 
came blessings of 
foo d, soun d, 
health - giving 
slumber. As my 
garden grew, my health increased, and even the routine of the 
office was no longer dull, for each hour brought me nearer to the 
beautiful evening times at home in my garden. 

The soil in the rear of the house was somewhat rolling, and it 
seems that the best of it had been removed to grade up the front 
lawn at the time the house was built. This left the heavy, cold 
subsoil clay exposed each time a spadeful was turned over. But, 
by beginning the work when the moisture content of the soil was 
ideal, so that it crumbled without puddling, and making it an 
absolute rule to hoe and rake down to a fine mulch each day’s 
spading before the clods dried out, a fine seed-bed resulted. By 
about the beginning of the third week everything was in good 
shape for planting. I measured off the spaded plot and found 
it to be about one-seventh of an acre. There was room for six 
rows of Irish potatoes, three of sweet potatoes (although the 
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After a day in the office there was nothing to compare with an hour or so of pecking at the the 
soil im the garden. It brought a hundred per cent appetite and a corresponding reduction 
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in the high cost of living 


ol tools 


i¢ following 


and other accessories pur 


nies Sp ee nk AT le ae TE a 


TOOLS 
‘g $1.00 
5 
5 
HARVEST 
eat dees eet Potatoes, 10 bushels... $5 
Potatoe sweet, bushels i 
( ig 
Eggpla ) 
Peppers l 
Sw ee t 40 
Beans L.f 
lomatoes ) 
Let e, s et 
Res harvest 
I enses, seeds and tools 1S 
| ince net return n garder $21.85 


EQUIPMENT 1) 


Eggs r itch = , 
Chees r th " 
Nails ) 
Wire ) ls 60 
2b im be 0 
Siding, 2 Tee 
Roofing ; ‘ 1.60 
Feed for five mor ths (table refuse excluded) 3.00 
$15.70 
Cr. 
Chickens hatched and raised, value to date 
(60, at 15 cents per pound), weight, 2 
pounds each ’ : ‘ $18.00 
Realized .. ses ‘ . $18.00 
Cost of equipment .... 15.70 
Pole beans were trained to be accessible—on strings connecting 
the poles, which also prevented the vines from slipping down Balance in favor of chickens... $2.30 


This statement should 
reveal beyond doubt that 
back-vard gardening 

: yields, under most unfa- 
varable conditions, over 
100 per cent. The keep- 
ing of home poultry, dis- 
regarding the egg factor, 
warranted in this case 
about 10 per cent. on the 
money invested. 
truths, 
not miraculous, 


These though 
should 
bring the message home 
to every city man that his 
back lot can be improved 
at a profit to himself in a 
personal, as well as in a 
financial, way. If this be 
true under adverse condi- 
tions in the initial year, it 
is easy to estimate the pos- 
sibilities thereafter when 
soil, enriched by 
proper care and culture, 
will yield far more abun- 
further original outlay is greatly reduced, and with it 
comes a corresponding net return increase. 


dantly 
It is entirely pos- 
sible for the urbanite to add to his earning capacity by at least 
ten per cent. and in part solve the “high cost of living” in a 
healthful, pleasureful way. 

Che secret of the experiment was system, not only in selecting 
seed, but also in preparing the ground, and, finally, in the de- 
termination to allow a specified time each day to cultivation. 
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Where Concrete Pays 


A HUNDRED PER CENT MATERIAL WHEN EMPLOYED SKILFULLY AROUND THE 
GARDEN—WHAT THINGS CAN BE MADE—THE KNACK OF MAKING THEM 


i ee) 


Kk * -EPTIONAL indeed is the 
place whose owner cannot 
think of some improvement, or 
some dozen improvements, that he 
would like to see made. Walks, 
culverts, troughs, hitching-posts, 
fence-posts, fountains, retaining 
walls, hot-beds, vegetable pits, 
steps, foundations and supports 
for buildings, floors, pergolas, 
summer-houses, hand-rails, to say 
nothing of more elaborate things, 
such as ice-houses, root-cellars, 
tanks. and so forth, are all within 
his reach when he has at his dis- 
posal concrete and iron pipe. For The making of a concrete chicken-coop 
undertaking such jobs no time of 
the year is better than 
the present. 

The use of concrete 
is simplicity itself. 
The only ingredients 
required are Portland 
cement, clean, me- 
dium - coarse sand, 
gravel and water. In 
place of gravel, clean 
cinders or crushed 
stone may be used. 
Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to get gravel that 
is mixed with sand in 
the proper propor- 
tion as it comes from 
the bank. Ordinarily, 
however, it should be 
screened, so that the 
sand and. gravel may 
be measured separate- 
ly. Having the ingre- 
dients accurately pro- 
portioned is one of 
the most important supports and 
factors in achieving 
successful results with concrete, and requires some attention. 

The mixture of the ingredients is based on the principle of 
having the particles of sand of sufficient number to fill the spaces 
in the gravel or crushed stone, and the particles of cement—which 
is ground to a microscopic fineness—fill the minute spaces be- 
tween the grains of sand. After such a mixture has “set” or 
hardened the result is a monolithic compound so strong that if it 
is broken with a hammer the fracture will be found to run across 
the stones. It is practically solid rock. 

The proportions of the ingredients are varied according to the 
nature of the work for which the concrete is to be used. There 
are three standard formulas, known respectively as “lean,” 
“medium” and “rich” mixtures. The former is used for thick re- 
taining walls, floors, sub-bases and anywhere where bulk and 
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weight, rather than strength, are 
required. A medium mixture is 
used for ordinary purposes, such 
as walks, curbs, steps, walls, etc., 
and a rich mixture where great 
strength, fine finish or imper 
viousness to moisture are needed, 
such as for more elaborate forms 
of walls, garden furniture, sup 
porting posts, thin walls, ete. 
“Reinforced” concrete is simply 
concrete with some material, usu 
ally metal in the shape of wires, 
rods or woven-wire netting, to 
give it extra strength for such 


is a simple job, and the results are uses as complicated forms, thin 


sanitary and permanent walls, floors, and anywhere where 


special stress and 
strain may be encoun 
tered. 

The proportions for 
these several mix 
tures are usually as 
follows, though, of 
course, they may be 
varied after one has 
a little experience, as 
the requirements of 
the job suggest: 

Lean mixture: One 
part cement; three 
parts sand; six parts 
gravel. 

Medium mixture: 
One cement; two and 
one-half sand; five 
gravel. 

Rich mixture: One 
cement; two. sand; 
four gravel. 


Finishing mixture : 


In the greenhouse the possibilities of concrete are almost limitless. No material is better for shelves, Three shovelsful of 


flooring clean, sharp sand to 
ten pounds of cement. 
The latter mixture is used for finishing off curbs and gutters 
surfacing walks or walls, etc. It should always be applied be 
fore the first form has set hard. 
After the materials are got together, and you know exactly 
what you want to construct, the forms must be prepared. For 
most work they are made of wood. The “form” is simply a 


casing to hold the wet cement in shape until it hardens. For any 
job that requires considerable concrete, the forms are generally 
made in sectional units, which can be used over and over. In 
making up the forms, two things are necessary: They must be 
rigid; any “give,” bulge or leak will leave a corresponding de- 
facement on the finished job that cannot be rectified afterward. 
And the “face” of the form, which comes next to the wet con- 
(Continued on page 320) 
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TRANSFORMATION THAT MADE 
GREES OF HEAT AND HUMIDITY WERE 
y \l 
i vinter cold omes on and we 
ee our outdoor flower friends 
frost and disappear, the desire 
OSS ‘ to take some in and 
them, so we fill our window 
i] vith geraniums and the fam 
act 
[hen we try experimenting 
vith bulbs and possibly cyclamen 
caster lilies, and, after a few 
irs, 11 we have no success, we 
tire of the game, but 1f these 
plants do well for us we possibly 
go to dreamimg of a small con 
ervatory or putting glass around 
the side porch 
We went through all this pro 
Ce and the flowers did very well: 
the house being heated by steam, 
there were no gases to injure 
them. But we were not satisfied. 
linally came a time when there 
was not room for all our desires, 
so we decided to enclose the side 
porch was on the southwest corner of the 





Good, 


rustic 


A Conservatory on a Side Porch 


ave been better on the southeast corner, but it 


baskets and orchids lend a genuine conservatory atmosphere 


POSSIBLE 


effects were obtained by covering the sides of the window boxes with bark strips. 


> 
) 
nie, 


A WINTER INSIDE GARDEN—HOW THE 
MAINTAINED—THE COSTS AND THE RESULTS 


SHIPMAN 


screwed so they could be removed in summer, leaving the strips 
permanently there. 

Below the sashes were wooden panels 34” high, filling in the 
rest of the space and fastened to the inside of the porch rail; 
these panels were also removable. 

The sashes were odd ones in stock, and just what we wanted. 
A handy-man carpenter got out the 
cypress in a day and was another day putting it up, at three dol- 


hey cost only $2.20 each. 


lars a day. 

\ laborer helped and drilled the holes in the concrete. His 
time was about nine hours, at twenty cents an hour. 

The lumber was odd material the carpenter had; he said: “A 
dollar will square that.” 

Drilling holes in the concrete was quite a difficulty; twenty- 
deep—it took five hours. 
Had the columns been wood, as are the usual piazza columns, 


seven holes 5/16” in diameter and 14” 


this would be no expense. 

\ll the strips and panels were painted before putting up, with 
a paint made of white lead and oil, to which just enough lamp- 
black and yellow ochre were added to exactly match the con- 
We then put up a miniature hot-house bench, fourteen 
inches wide, around two sides of the conservatory, and at the 
top of the panels, so that the bench came at the bottom of the 
Midway up the windows a shelf was put up. It had a 
rim puttied inside and out and painted so as to be water-proof. 
Thus, in wetting flowers, the excess water could not drip down 


crete. 


glass. 


on the flowers be- 
low. 

As cold weather 
came on, the two 
oleanders 
put on the porch, 
and the windows 
and other parts 
put up as de- 
scribed, and a 
connection 
to a radiator just 
inside the door of 
the house by run- 
ning a 
shown in the pic- 


were 


made 


pipe as 


ture. This was 
made of three 
lengths of two- 


inch pipe for the 
main part, and re- 
duced to 1%” 
where it 
through the door- 
way and connects 
to the radiator in 
the house. An im- 
portant factor is 
to have the radi- 
ator exactly ievel ; 
from there to the 
connection 


passes 


The hanging 


inside 


es 
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the pipe should slope gently so as to carry the condensation back 
to the boiler, otherwise the radiator will get a ‘“water-pocket” 
and make a great deal more noise than heat. 

Some difficulty might be found in making this connection. | 
did it in this way: I disconnected the union holding the radiator 
and raised the radiator up four inches on two arched blocks of 
oak ; then I connected a 114” tee and a close nipple; then on this 
the valve of the radiator ; then con- 
nected up the union again to the 
radiator, which now sits up four 
inches on legs. All is as it was be- 
fore, and we have an opening from 
the tee to run a pipe to the radiator 
out on the porch. 

In this pipe we connect a valve 
sO we may shut off the steam at any 
time. To take the place of the air 
valve usually used on the regular 
house radiator, | used a 4” pet 
cock. In this way steam could be 
used to keep moisture in the air at 
all times. 

The porch door was taken down 
and stored away, and the two 
windows which opened on the porch 
were thrown open. 

A mixture of soil from an old 
hot-bed, together with sand and 
rotted sod, was put in the window 
boxes. In this we planted our 
flowers. This was a mistake, as. we 
soon discovered. The plants should 
be potted and stood in a little sand 
in the window boxes so they could 
be turned and receive the amount 
of moisture each individual plant 
needs. When planted together they 
all get the same treatment, and 
aphids are hard to combat. From the ceiling we hung a Boston 
fern in a box of white birch pieces about a foot long, log-cabin 
fashion, the spaces chinked with moss. 

On a wire stretched across the south side we hung six orchids: 
two of them cyprapediums, two dendrobiums, a cattleya and a 
laelia. 

In the window 
boxes, we put in 
front on the south 
some primroses and 
cinerarias, and back 
of them a row of 
geraniums of dif- 
ferent colors. On 
the west we set in 
front primroses and 
geraniums, and back 
a row of six chrys- 
anthemums, differ- 
ent kinds. After the 
last had bloomed, as 
thev did with satis- 
factory results, we 
put them in pots to 
divide for next year, 
and in their places 





Extension from the steam radiator supplied sufficient geraniums and some 
heat and moisture to the air odd plants. On the 





Showing the simple manner in which the porch was enclosed and how 
readily it can be thrown open for summer use 


shelf we put twenty-six potted plants, mainly begonias, cinera 
rias, cyclamen, geraniums, wall flowers, etc. 

In the soil, among all the ‘flowers, we planted one of the stone 
crops, which soon obscured the soil and looked very pretty. 

For watering, a garden spray-pump was used, and everything 
sprayed like a summer shower. If more was needed, a watering 
can was used. In winter the watering should be done as neat 
noon as convenient, and usually 
only on sunny days. The humidity 
is kept at about 60° relative hu 
midity, although just after spraying 
it will run up to 80°. The humidity 
was maintained by the pet-cock in 
the radiator, from which about 
three or four gallons per day of 
water was allowed to escape into 
the air as steam. A hygrometer 1s 
used to watch the humidity, which 
made some startling revelations on 
how our houses simply dry up in 
winter while outdoors the air may 
be nearly saturated. Incidentally, 
this may cause more colds than we 
realize. Watch the humidity as care 
fully as vou do the temperature. 

The window boxes were covered 
with bark from a dead chestnut 
tree, which made a very pretty rus 
tic effect; the boxes were painted 
with hot paraffin wax before they 
were put up, so they would not rot 
easily. 

The pictures were taken at the 
Christmas season, and a Christmas 
tree is seen through the window 
looking into the house. The drop 
wire was used to supply current to 
the small lamps on the tree and for 
a wrought-iron lamp hung from the ceiling of the conservatory 
And, by the bye, the smoker who is not welcome in the house 
may go and smoke in the conservatory, where his only enemy) 
will be the tiny aphid. 

As spring advances, the flowers are taken outside and plunged 
in beds; late in the 
summer cuttings are 
made from the ge- 
raniums and bego- 
nias. In this way 
our stock is main- 
tained. The small 
plants are thrown 
away and a new sup- 
ply purchased in the 
fall. 

During the _ hot 
weather the orchids 
are kept in a cool 
place. The radiator 
is removed, the door 
rehung, the window 
boxes cleaned and 
put away, and the 
conservatory be- 
comes a thing of the 





out-of-doors, with By elevating the radiator, a water pocket was avoided 
no inconvenience. and the proper drainage assured 
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This moderate cost dwelling house relies for its distinction on the use of native material. 
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First floor plan, showing convenient arrangement of service wing 
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There is a quiet dignity about the exterior. 


inviting 





Architecturally it embodies several traditional local features 
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The treatment of the doorway is particularly 





Charles Willing 
of 
Furness, Evans & Co., 


architect 
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of the house with a southern exposure All the larger rooms of mantels 
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especially good color has been obtained by the rubble walls of quarry stone House and garden are effectively joined by the flowering shrubs and hedgerows 
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lividual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, a self-addressed stamped 


nase any i the articis nere é ru 1 for ubscribers living 


pphics ition of a soap and water mixture 
supplemented by a coat of alum and water. 
\gain it is advisable to back the plaster 
with a layer of roofing paper, leaving a 
perfectly dry air space between the wall 
and laths 

Where walls seem irremediably damp 
and hard to dry out, use a cement of good 
quality, mixed thin enough to put on with 
a brush. Wet the outside wall and then ap- 
ply a thick coat of the cement. It may be 








In instances such as this panel board is the best solu- 


tion against the dampness 


necessary to add a second coat, but in the 
end the wall will be perfectly water- 
proofed 

Instead of replastering, one of the many 
forms of panel-board now on the market 
can be applied. This costs less than re- 
plastering and papering, and a good quality 
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at a distance, or will furnish the names of the places 


is moisture-proof, it will not crack or de- 
teriorate, and is a non-conductor of heat, 
cold and sound. It is put directly on the 
supporting beams without plaster and 
finished with a narrow molding. 

When the old walls have not become 
moist enough to demand their being torn 
down, the panel-board can be applied di- 
rectly on a cheap framework built over the 
plaster. In localities where lumber is not 
inordinately expensive this may be found 
to be cheaper, quicker and enti iil much less 
labor than removing the plaster 

Should you decide that it is better to re- 
plaster, do not make the mistake of paper- 
ing while the plaster is still green. This 
will often result in the paper buckling and 
having to be done over again. It is a 
good thing to kalsomine or paint the walls 
until they are thoroughly dry 

[f the wall has not been badly affected 
it is possible to use a thin tar paper. It 
costs fifty cents a roll and is put on like 
any ordinary wall paper. The regular 
paper is applied on top exactly as it is or- 
dinarily on the plaster. This has been 
found to be an absolutely satisfactor\ 
treatment. It will entail less expense to 
apply two coats of shellac on the plaster 
which will generally make the surface 
moisture-proof. 

If but a very small part of the wall has 
been water-stained, such as occurs around 
a window or from the leaking of a pipe, 
it will be sufficient to give it a good 
scraping and sanding, coat ‘with a flat paint 
and shellac. Then it is ready for repaper- 
ing or applying whatever finish may have 
been selected. 

There is a very little choice between the 
kinds of paper or paint in relation to their 
affectation by dampness. If the dampness 
is there it will eventually saturate either 
one. Certain colors seem more susceptible 
to disfigurement by moisture than others. 
Dark reds will stain very quickly, and all 
deep, bright colors change more than pale 
ones by the very fact that there is greater 
amount of pigment in them. 

It is well to try out several samples of 
the paper that are under consideration, bv 
wetting them and watching the results. <A 
selection can then more surely be made 
from the ones which show the least effect 
of the water 
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Forcing Rhubarb in the Cellar 


HUBARB pie in January is a lux- 
ury which need be denied nobody 
who has a fairly warm cellar. Large, 
strong plants, preferably three years old, 
should be dug from the garden late in the 
fall and allowed to freeze solid. Forcing 
clumps may be bought of seedsmen if the 
garden is without rhubarb. To force them 
into growth it is necessary only to bury 
them in a box or tub in a basement or cel- 
lar where the temperature is from 50 to 
65 degrees and to protect them from 
strong light. Commonly, they are simply 
covered an inch or two with sand, but the 
results will be quicker if a layer of fresh 
horse manure is placed under the roots and 
covered with two inches of loam. Water 
must be given freely, but it is well to have 
holes in the bottom of the box so that ex- 
cess moisture will escape. From one to 
three months will elapse before the rhu- 
barb will be ready for use, and then the 
stalks will be nicely blanched instead of 
being green or red, as when grown in the 
garden, and there will be very much less 
leaf growth. 

Asparagus may be forced in much the 
same manner, except that it should not be 
frozen, and if a few roots are started at a 
time the season will be extended to last 
several months. The first yield should be 
secured at the end of six weeks. Sea kale 
is another vegetable easily forced, and in 
flavor much resembles celery. The crown 
should be set in good soil, with the eye 
just above the surface, and if kept warm 
and moist, growth will be rapid. Although 
sea kale is not often found in the garden 
in this country, the seedsmen sell forcing 
crowns. 


A New Outside Meter 


CLEVER device being used in many 
of the houses now building provides 
for gas and electric meters in a new and 
very advantageous way. Under the new 
arrangement, meters are set in the ex- 
terior wall of the house, face outward; 
when the meter is to be read by the pub- 
lic-service company’s employee he has no 
occasion to come inside the house or make 
his presence known in any way; he reads 
the meter from the outside and goes his 
way. 

The time-saving, trouble-saving features 
of this method are instantly apparent, and 
are not counterbalanced by disadvantages 
of any sort. The cost is low—$6 to $10 
for each meter so housed, if boxes are 
built in when the house is erected. 

Meter men are not only an annoyance to 
the housewife, but, in the case of many 
timid women, are regarded as dangerous in 
providing imposters easy access to the 
house. The meter boxes do away entirely 
with these conditions, and at the same time 
save basement space the meters would 
occupy, and protect the meters against ac- 


cident that might have troublesome re- 
sults. The manufacturers say that these 
advantages impress householders so 
strongly that installations are often made 
in houses already built—the owners being 
willing to incur extra trouble and some 
labor expense in order to do away with 
the nuisances which accompany meters 
placed in the basement. Certainly, con- 
veniences of this character add greatly to 
ultimate comfort and security. 





After three months the stalks are blanched, and the 
leaf growth small 


The Necessity for Humidity 


EW people realize the true condition 
of the atmosphere in our living 
rooms during the period when the furnace 
is in operation. Many people know in a 
general way that the air is excessively dry, 
but it is only beginning to be generally 
understood the injurious results of this 
dry air on health and comfort. The 
average humidity at Yuma, Arizona, is 
about 42°; at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
about 44°; in the Desert of Sahara, about 
33°. The avarage relative humidity in 
the home during the winter months ranges 
from 20 to 28°. These facts in them- 
selves are of the utmost significance, and 
this condition of the atmosphere explains 
the reason why colds, throat and glandular 
troubles are so prevalent in winter, and it 
explains why furniture and woodwork 
crack and break, musical instruments get 
out of tune and plants fail to thrive in the 
home during the cold weather. 

A satisfactory heating of the home is, 
of course, necessary. A proper amount 
of pure air is also recognized as being re- 
quired. The leading health experts are 
to-day demanding that, in addition to 
proper heat and ventilation, the atmos- 
phere must contain a sufficient amount of 
moisture to be healthful. Attention must, 





therefore, be given to the subject of ob 
taining humidity in the home during the 
winter months. No heating system in and 
of itself adds any moisture. As tempera- 
tures are raised, moisture must be added 
or else relative humidity decreases, and, 
consequently, means for furnishing this 
necessary moisture must be provided inde- 
pendent of, but working in connection 
with, the heating plant. 

A simple and economical device that 
supplies the necessary moisture working 
in conjunction with the heating plant con- 
sists of two porous silica plates installed 
vertically inside the furnace casing. The 
principle of the moistener-is based: upon 
the capillary power of these plates.. They 
take up water and become completely sat- 
urated as quickly as a lump of sugar. The 
surface of the plates, therefore, becomes 
immediately an evaporating surface, in di- 
rect contact with the heated air, and this 
evaporation continues as long as the water 
is supplied to the plates. As the plates are 
always installed at the point of greatest 
heat, and since evaporation is dependent 
upon heat and ore, water vapor is thrown 
off rapidly. The detail of installation, of 
course, varies a little with different types 
of heating plants, but in most cases it 
simply means cutting an opening through 
the furnace casing. The smallest moistener 
manufactured has, it is stated, an evapo- 
rating area of over 300 square inches. 
They can be installed quickly in any fur- 
nace, or any steam or hot-water system. 



































Iron Rust on Stucco 


HERE the ironwork on a stucco 
house has rusted and the rust ‘dis- 
colored the stucco, there are two ways of 
treating it. If these stains are purely of 
surface discoloration it should be possible 
to remove them with a wire brush: if, on 
the contrary, the entire thickness of the 
stucco has become stained, it will be neces- 
sary to put on a cement wash to cover the 
spots, or to cut out the stained portions 
and put on new stucco. 

A solution of hydrochloric acid and 
stannous acid will remove iron rust from 
concrete, and will not injure the concrete 
if the treatment is administered rapidly 
and the face immediately washed with 
clean water. The solution mentioned has 
an affinity for carbonate of lime, conse- 
quently it should not be used where hy- 
drated lime has been incorporated in the 
mixture. Rough finished cement stucco 
should be treated by spraying with the 
above solution, as the result will be more 
thorough and the work more rapid than by 
the use of a brush. 

Very satisfactory results may also be 
obtained by diluting one of the commercial 
cement paints until it is thin enough to use 
in a spray pump, and painting the surface 
of the stucco by spraying the diluted paint 
upon it. 
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that no 
vet into the 
the method aa thoroughness of the cover- 


water or 
trench, and 


pe rtect 
melted 


ater sO 
SnOoW an 


ing, which must be sufficient to prevent 


frost striking through in coldest weather. 
\ll vegetables should be perfectly dry 
when stored Cover at first only with 
straw or leaves, so that any moisture form- 
ing from “sweating” may escape readily. 
pon the approach of more severe 
veather, put on a covering of earth sev- 


eral 


hard, 


lead 


W hen 
layer of 
and then 


this is frozen 
straw, le 
another layer of 
soil, repeating the process until there are 
three or four layers of each. This makes 
a covering that will keep out very severe 


inches deep 
put on a 
manure, 


‘aves or 


frosts, and a good deal moisture, and 
at the same time may be readily broken 
through at any time. Where the vege- 


tables are family use, 
about the 


will not 


wanted for 
be mixed together in 
used, so that the pit 

than 


they may 
proportions 
have to be 


opened at more one place 


Save Your Tender 
When the 


thr tops oft 


Bulbs 


first 


your 


killed down 
dahlias, gladiols 
take up the bulbs 
them in a 

Let the tops 
until it can be 
them 1n boxes, 
dry. Cc 0] 


frosts have 


Cannas, 


and tuberous begonias, 


without delay and 


place unde r cover. 
and the earth dry 
off, and then store 
labeled, in a 


where the t 


dry 
shrivel 
shaken 
carefully 
room or cellar. 
never goes to 
callas should be 
freeze: the for 
tender and should 
thermometer 


store 


emperature 
freezing. Caladiums and 
before the tops 
ner especially 
Lye kept where the 
forty The little “bulbels” 
around the base of the o); 
ild be carefully 
next veat 


have 


are very 
stavs 
which 
idioli bulbs 
saved. Plant them all 
and the vear following you 
flowering bulbs 


bove 


rorm 
SIO 
out 


will fine 


Think of 
Now 


Next 


is the time, too, to 


February 


store away a 


supply of soil for next spring’s seeding 
time. Before the snow is off the ground, 


and while the garden is still like a solid 


block of concrete, you will want to start 


flower and vegetable seeds to set out in the 


cold-frames and garden 
your soil now. 
the woods, 


later. Prepare 
Get some leaf-mold from 
sand (or sandy wash 
from the road-side), and some good gar- 


some 


den loam, and mix them together until 
you have a light friable soil, that will 
neither pack nor dry out quickly. Put 


away in the cellar, as far from the furnace 
possible. 


Drain Before the Ground Freezes 


If you have a “low” spot in your garden, 
invest in some tile and drain it this fall. 
\ soft, bogg) spot always holds back the 
whole spring’s operation. Let your main 
ditch follow the natural lay of the land. 
The branches, if the piece is large enough 
to need them, must all slope toward it, and 
join it at an angle, running in the same 
direction. Leave the “collars” of the tile 
open, so that the water may seep in, where 
the joints are laid together. Get them 
down below frost line, and as much deeper 

possible. A single narrow open drain 
will often make a great difference, but tile 
are very much better. Where the trouble 
is simply an impe: vious clay subsoil, which 
will not let the water through to good nat 
ural drainage below, a few charges of ag- 
ricultural dynamite may literally transform 
your land. 


Winter Protection 


lf any of 


your raspberries or black- 
berries were 


winter-killed last year, try 
bending them down flat, just before the 
ground freezes, and cover the tips with 
earth to keep them in place. Then they 
may be mulched, although the mere tying 
down will protect them to a considerable 
extent in itself. The strawberry bed will 


come in for attention about this time. too. 


Cover the soil between the rows as well as 
\ll newly planted shrubs and 
perennials, and the bulb beds, should also 
be covered 
weather. 


the rows. 


before real hard 


freezing 
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Eleventh month 
Morning stars—Saturn, Venus 


Evening stars 


Thirty days 


Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
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8. © Choice bulbs are 


All Saints’ Day. to be cheap this fall, some 


1 p> watt eese will soon - 
vi a | ape believe, owing to the Eu- 
3] } be on the wing. An old 3 - . d 
Ke woverb warns saniast ropean war reducing the 
79) I , ee ee market. Planting may 


trusting < 
- Ss 4 be done as long as the 
> this day. 


ss - ground is open. 





stranger on 


2. @ Full moon 6h. 
49m. P. M. 


. 9. @ Set all bulbs on 
Start a mushroom bed 4 Ct att DUDS Onto 


of everything burned 
over the garden. 


to insure its disintegrat- 
ing evenly. 


15. @ Look fruit trees 
over carefully for bor- 
ers. Hyacinths for 
Christmas bloom must 
be potted not later than 
now. 


16. @ Inauguration of 
Suez Canal 1869. 

Thin out cane fruits if 
this has not been done 
earlier. Begin putting 
mulch of manure or 
leaves around roses, cov- 
ering the tenderest first. 


17. & New moon rth. 
2m. A. M. 

Wild waterfowl will 
take refuge in protected 
ponds, and sometimes 
remain if proper condi- 
tions are provided for 
them. 





+] p | oe . rr a little cushion of sand to 
s| 3 | now if you intend having : : : 

dh @ ¥ . 4 insure perfect drainage. 
>| & | one. Spawn put in now - 

riag ; alg > : They cannot endure 
<} S| will give you this delec- sm oer P ‘ 
= L < ei . é water standing around 
xe table vegetable during a 

% . them. 

a4 | good portion of the 

M4 winter. 

ei 3. © Burn up all gar- 10. @ Last Quar. 6h. 
3 den litter to insure de- 37m. P. M. 

+| & | struction of insect breed- Sprinkle lime through 
3 3 ing and hibernating the compost heap, and 
me = places. Spread the ashes turn it over occasionally 
x 


4. @ Get your mulch 
ready everywhere, but do 
not apply it to beds until 
the ground is frozen to 2 
inches deep. Then get it 


11. @ Put heavy dress- | 
ings of manure on rhu- 
barb, on asparagus beds, 
and on peonies. All are 
heavy feeders. 


! 
Wednesday 





Ke on quick, before it thaws. 

x 

K( = 

Ke 

K em ; 

7 12. @ Look for mete- 
Ke 5. @ Guy Fawkes’ Day. | ors from now to the 15th. 
+I a Strawberries may be Root vegetables, except 
*~1 -S | covered 2 inches deep al- salsify and parsnips 
a E most any time now, how- should be out of the gar- 
| & | ever, for with these it is den and in the cellar by 





tops as well as roots that now. 
are protected. 


Dry earth is a good 
storage medium if you 
have no sand. 


6. © All fall planting 
ought to be done before 
this date, but the work 


13. @ Take up tender 
bulbs and tubers; shake 


el anes ‘ak dim oatmeal them free of earth, and 
vO ) 0 ( ° 

5 ig Ape s ate 2 store in an average tem- 

- 5 co 0 c Oo as - 

e om 8 perature of 40 degrees or 
it is in condition. Re- | eu he 
member to mulch every- te eng Mg ee GS oe 

: ah, that they are in the dark 
thing well for the first also 7 

° als. 
winter. 

yA First newspaper 

s printed 1663 , 14. €@ Sow corn salad, 

: | The transit of Mer- | kale and spinach broad- 

= | cury is partly visible and cast in patches in the 

” | affords the opportunity 


vegetable garden for 


| of studying this coy little very early coving use, 
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18. @ Trench or store 
celery for spring use 
now. Trenches need not 
be covered quite yet, 
however, but the cover- 
ing should be at hand 
and ready. 


19. @ Salt hay is a 
most desirable mulch, be- 
ing free from weed seeds 
and clean and dense. It 
is especially good for use 
on strawberries. 


20. @ Do not rake up 
the leaves that have fal- 
len and drifted under 
shrubbery, etc. They are 
Nature’s own mulch and 
fertilizer, and all plants 
are better for having 
such a blanket over their 
roots. 


21. @ Spinach for win- 
ter use should be mulched 
lightly as the cold 
weather advances, espe- 
cially if in an exposed 


22. @ Cider and mo- 
lasses steeped together 
on a pod or two of red 
pepper, drunk hot, is an 
old-time remedy for a 
cold. Hot sage tea taken 
at bedtime is another. 


23. @ Mercury in the 
East now just before 
sunrise, a morning star. 

Deep hotbeds for win- 
ter lettuce and radishes 
should be made _ and 
started now. 


24. ® First Quar. 8h. 
39m. A. M. 

Colder weather is to 
be expected with this 
change of moon. 


d New ry evac- 


ane 1783. 

Ice 2 inches thick, it is 
said, will allow passage 
of a row of men single 
file on planks laid on it, 
if the rows of planks are 
not nearer together than 
6 feet. 


> £9) 


Thanksgiving 
8 

Ice 6 inches thick will 
allow horses and wagons 
to cross, while 10 to 12 
inches is strong enough 
to support the heaviest 
load ever likely to ven- 
ture on it. 


27. ® Venus becomes 
a morning star. 

Every forest fire de- 
stroys a game cover—let 
us remember this. And 
every individual should 
constitute himself game 
warden and conserva- 
tionist. 


28. ® Bulbs for suc- 
cession of winter bloom 
should be potted by now 
and brought into growth 
as wanted. by bringing 
the pots successively into 





29. } The Baby Ram- 
bler rose will bloom ac- 
tually twelve months of 
the year. Now is the 
time to get choicest pot 
plants from florist or 
nurseryman to have in 
flower at Christmas. 


30. B All tender roses 
should be quite covered 
by now. Oak leaves 
make a splendid protec- 
tion for them, banked 
over them in a chicken 
wire “box” set up around 
the beds to a depth of 
10 or 12 inches, 
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» EDI TORIMS 


i if .(, the phrase that have rathet 
RD) A gone out of use in these late times 
is or hich, without being conscious] 
T el oved in reference to the article, published els 
here in t e. on the ers to plant for a scented garden 
thy ‘ of, eat Deine 
\t first it ( tashioned, quaint—like a 
Rog TO t me is tempted to smile at it 
mi ‘ reverence Det f ore mile at the idiosyn rasies 
f a dotteri irchions t still smal Domestic virtues 
wo eem to | e passe iway, together with the mother-home 
al nresice entiment l t ove t tears the good folk of 
Dicker generation. Yet more and more do those who give the 
matter serio tnougnt afr that, despite efforts to the contrary, 
the domestic virtue till re un with us, many of them increas 
ing in popularity, and that among them is gardening. They would 


even vo farther and i that woman's place, if she but wills it, 


can be im the garden 
Lhe first flower, legend relates, was a violet: and it is said of 


Ive that, on being banished from | den, she begged permission 
to take with her the little plant, that she might beautify the outer 


barren earth where tood thre iT 


wel of the flaming sword Per 


hap he did \t all event eve seem still to be doing it, for 
wherever one observes womankind—and they are much the same 
the world ovet he finds that they take to gardening instinctively 
lo plant eed, to nurture it, to watch it grow into the full bur 
geoning of blossom, come naturally to a woman's hand. ee a 
little crawny plant reaching out for air and sunlight in some 


aa , ; 
dust-powdered city backyard or on the narrow ledge of a hall 


bedroom window, and the chances are ten to one that a woman 


placed it there and tends it: a pathetic atten 


npt to make the barren 
spot of city banishment habitable with a transplanted Eden 
bloom 


} ' ' , 
Indications pointing to an increasing belief that woman’s place 


is in the garden are to be found on all sides, not the least of which 
passerby in life, that, whereas the 
“hired man” used to be employed, the 


is the fact, obvious to the 


mistress herself is now 
loing much of the gardening work. Nor does it appear incongru- 
ous. “Years ago ays a recent author, “‘women—alwavs de- 


fined as ladies—plied outdoor tools in semi-shame, afraid of being 


considered vulgar or unfeminine; now the spade is recognized as 
an honorable implement in female hands.” 
Invariably as one works with one’s hands comes pride in the 
work. The woman who begins by “puttering around” soon finds 
that she wants her garden different from her neighbor's; in fact, 
she wants a remarkable garden \nd with telling persistency is 
the conviction brought to her that enthusiasm and personal atten- 


tion alone create the remarkabl 


Krom the mere playing with flowers in a miniature plot has 


grown—together with 


universal growth of feminine profes- 
S1IOTIS 


1 re-valuation of the garden both as a channel for humani- 


tarian work and as a means of earning a livelihood. The grow- 
a | 4 | , les . ‘ . 
ing movement to utilize city dumping grounds and open lots as 


? } | > 
gardens tor children may be said to have been conceived by a 


woman, and certainly it has been their support which has ad 


vanced it to a healthy prop | 


Prag ari 


a In like manner, women can 
be tound on the maioritv of 


Move ment 


a os , 
While gardening as a profession for women can be reckoned 
as only in its incipiency. ther: 


committees in the Town Beautiful 


are promises of the interest spread- 


y ] r the . rhior ‘ me aT AV 
ing Schools for the instruction oOo women gardeners have been 


30 





established both here and in England, and are in a fair way to 


permanent success. In addition are the isolated cases of women 
who have undertaken market gardening as a serious business, and 
From an edi- 
torial standpoint, the interest of women in the practical side of 


made both financial and horticultural progress. 
gardening reveals some illuminating facts: Ninety-five per cent 
f the garden problems presented to HousE AND GARDEN are 
from women (nor is it mere idle curiosity that impels their 
writing!), and the bulk of garden articles submitted—stories of 
personal experiences with a season’s work or with one special 
plant—are from the pens of women. 


Half of gardening is poetry; the other half persistence. 

No amount of commercialism can ever rob it of its poetry; no 
amount of cynical materialism gainsay the forces for good that 
work in a garden inevitably produces. ‘To make a little flower,” 
savs William Blake, “is the labor of ages.” To make one barren 
spot blossom with a flower is to align oneself with that labor, to 
become co-worker with the past, with all the effort, all the in- 
finite patience that made the flower. The seeming simple process 
whereby a dead seed is raised up into life is, moreover, a cosmic 
process. The truth elan vital; the soul-blanching foe of the effete 
and the unnatural, it brings one face to face with the very titanic 
forces that swing the planets in space and spatter the sky with 
star-dust. 

Even more so than men, can women appreciate the poetry of 
the labor that work in the garden entails. To them it is giving 
life, feeding—mothering. It is to them but still another channel 
for the expression of their maternal instinct; an expression, in 
the working, of the basic note of their life. Let the alleged 
emancipated argue as they will, the same instinct that makes 
women mother children impels them to mother flowers. 


It is no mere pretty sentiment to say that, with gardening as a 
force, women possess a power for regeneration almost incalcu- 
lable. To-morrow will see the work pushed forward. Like any 
work of “making the crowd be good,” it must start with the indi- 
vidual. And it comes as a thought worthy of every woman’s 
serious attention: what part can she play? If every woman in 
the United States took upon herself to raise one plant; if every 
housewife made an effort to mother one window-box of flowers 
through a season, the face of cities would be changed and the 
countryside made even more glorious. And movements for pub- 
lic good start just that way—by the determined effort of indi- 
viduals. 

Recently there came into the office a woman who related what 
happened to a ten-cent packet of mixed flower seeds. She had 
purchased it by chance, and in an inspirational moment had taken 
her children out into the garden and showed them how to plant 
the seeds. Results kept piling fast one on the other all summer 
long, to the astonishment of the children and her own surprise. 
Next year, she says, every youngster in the block is going to get 
his packet of mixed seeds. We wonder what that block will look 
like after those children have had their own gardens! 

Were we to ask for personal experiences of this variety, doubt- 
less the mails would bring us hundreds of replies. But the cul- 
ture of domestic virtues is not to be spread by editorial propa- 
ganda. Like charity, it starts at home: it starts on the window 
ledge of a hall bedroom or in the bleached city back yard. There 
is work to your hand, mes swurs; what will you do next year 
toward mothering just one plant? 
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“Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 


Furniture which is always in 


good taste 


( For over 50 years our period studies have held a very high 
position in the regard of lovers of the better sort of furniture. 


q This is natural, because the ideals and principles which govern the making of 
this furniture are those of Chippendale, Sheraton, the Adam Brothers, Hepplewhite, 
and the old masters of the periods. These ideals and principles have lived through 
all the years because they are true. 


Beauty of wood and faithfulness of workmanship combine to produce pieces 
that are “For Your Childrens’ Heirlooms.” 


(It is an advantage to know the Berkey & Gay dealer in your locality. The store 
offering our product is usually the best, and is so organized as to advise and sug- 
gest concerning any house furnishing problem. Such firms as the following are 
examples of our representation everywhere: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
Factory “Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
184 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


For fifteen 2-cent stamps we will send you ‘Character in 


This inlaid mark of Furniture,” a de luxe book which.is authority on the periods. 
honor identifies to you 


. Other publications of ours are free. Write for the list. 
each Berkey & Gay 
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Tindale Music Cabinets 


Afford music 
the ideal 


lovers 
means of 
keeping music in or- 
der—every selection 
at your fingers’ ends 


when you want to 


Made for Sheet Music, 
Talking - Machine Records, 
and Player - Piano Rolls. 


Graceful desigus and 
beautiful finishes, $17.00 
up. 





For Sheet Musi 
Stvle F, $35.00 


TINDALE 


1 West 34th Street 


Write today for Illustrated 


For Player Rolls 
Catalogue No, 6 


Style “No. 1, $32.00 


CABINET COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

















World’s Choicest Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


AUTUMN PLANTING 
EVERGREENS, CONIFERS and PINES. We have more than 75 acres planted with 
attractive EVERGREENS. Our collection is conceded to be the most complete and magnificent 
ever assembled in America he varieties comprising same have been thoroughly tested and 
proved hardy. Our plants are dug with a ball of earth and burlapped previous to shipping 
Before purchasing, those interested should not fail to inspect our collection 


THE FOLLOWING PLANTS ARE AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Roses. Rhododendrons Ornamental Trees Bulbs and Roots 
Boxwood and Baytrees Evergreens and Pines Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Hardy Climbing Vines Shrubs and Hedge Plants Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 
Our Wonderful New Hybrid Giant Flowering Marshmallow 


Our Hlustrated General Catalog No. 40 and Autumn Bulb Catalog describe our products; mailed upon request 
"WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE.” 
Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








Send for Bath Book 


— Wolff Fixtures 
















Whether for the modest cottage or the 
elaborate mansion, each individual 
Wolff Fixture receives the personal 
supervision of the department head 
from the moment our factory com- 
mences work through all stages of 
construction until its final completion. 





Anyone and Any 
Home at Any 


Make a Man Proud of His Plumbing 


Plumbing Goods for 


Price 








General Offices: 601-627 WEST LAKE STREET 
Showrooms: 111 
Pottery: Trenton, N. J. 





\ 


—_—_- ————_—__y 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manulacturers of Plumbing Goods Only 





NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Position for the Piano 


(Continued from page 289) 


are unsightly, inconvenient and destruc- 
tive. Music costs money and is presum- 
ably worth preserving. This can be done 
only by having a properly arranged place 
tor it, as one would for books. The most 
accessible and satisfactory method of 
keeping it is to have a number of very 
shallow drawers or else thin shelves set 
about two and a half or three inches apart. 
Cabinets constructed upon this plan can 
be purchased ready made, or, if they do 
not fit in with the decorative scheme of the 
100m, it is a simple matter to have one 
made to order. <A collection of music well 
kept is a lasting comfort and convenience. 

Turning to the purely decorative aspect 
of the piano’s position, it would seem much 
easier to place a grand piano so that it will 
both meet all the practical requirements 
aforementioned and at the same time fit in 
well with the furnishing scheme of the 
room. It lends itself to group arrange- 
ment and, the case being presentable from 
all sides, it does not have to be set at any 
particular angle to hide an unsightly back 
view. A little ingenuity and care in ar- 
rangement, however, will prove the up- 
right piano quite as tractable as the grand 
in this respect. There is no need at all of 
setting an upright piano against a wall in 
order to hide its unsightly back. 

Put it out in the room at whatever spot 
will best meet the instrument’s practical 
requirements and at whatever angle the 
best light is assured. You will then find 
that the piano sounds like another instru- 
ment when a large percentage of its tone is 
not smothered by a wall, and will also find 
enlarged possibilities of furniture arrange- 
ment. The ugly wire back can be com- 
pletely hidden by a mellow-colored old In- 
dia shawl, a Chinese embroidery or a piece 
of Japanese brocade. Almost any sort of 
furniture group can thus be constructed 
with the piano asa nucleus. A settee, for 
instance, may be backed up to it, or a half 
round table or cabinet set against it. Then, 
again, if it is preferred, a screen can be 
used to conceal the piano back instead of 
a hanging of brocade or embroidery. Do 
not use the piano itself as a repository for 
a multitude of bric-a-brac. 

It is not the intent of this article to 
work out a scheme of sundry decorative 
treatments contingent upon the position of 
the piano. Its point will have been 
achieved if the general reader is brought 
to a keener realization of a piano’s physi- 
cal needs, which are largely met by judi- 
cious placing, and are not antagonistic to 
sound decorative principles. 


Why not give a garden for a Christmas 
present ? 
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The Position 
For the Piano 


You can settle the matter most artistically and 
enjoyably with the Kranich © Bach Player Grand. 


No other instrument will give you and your 
musical friends so much pleasure. 


No other player grand lends itself to the artistic appearance of the home as 
well as the Kranich ( Bach. This is the only player grand in all the world 
that looks like a regular grand When closed, and when used for manual playing. 


“Music’s Crowning Achievement” 


Retaining all the richly decorative values of the standardized grand, this wonderful 
instrument combines the advantages of a superb, manually played piano 
—the inspiration and delight of the most particular virtuoso—together 
with an exclusive self-playing mechanism, instantly available, that 
enables anyone to play the world’s best music without practice 
and with never ending fascination.—the musical IDEAL 
for which piano manufacturers have striven for years. 


Exchange your upright or your silent grand for +4 
one of these artistic, enjoyable instruments. Price, $1 5250 


KRANICH'@® BACH 


237 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 
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which you and I 
will for the money spent, 
give to you and yours more down right 
continued satisfactory pleasure, than 
almost anything you could put your 
money in 

That's the greenhouse we mean 
dreaming and wishing and 
Act. Take it up with us 
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who appreciate the best in 
furniture,who know that simplici- 


ty is the most enduring form of beauty 
and that furniture handed down from one 
ther must be made of the be st 
st care, will 

appreciate our H ts furniture 
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Expert Heating Advice Free 
A HO U SE The installation of a Simple, Prac- 
ees tical, Efficient and Sufficient Heat- 
ing System insures Health, Comfort 


Orica 


We maintaina force of Expert Heat- 
ing Engineers whose services are at 
SCHOOL the disposal of owners who adopt 
THE MOLINE SYSTEM of heating. 
es Shey design complete heating in- 
stallations for buildings of any size, 
for any purpose; furnish working 
or plans and specifications and co-operate 
with architects and contractors solely 
to insure 















perfect installation and 
operation of our Specialties and Valves for use in 
connection with THE MOLINE SYSTEM. 

We do not make nor sel! boilers, radiators, pipe or 
fittings and have no interest in any concerns that do. 
Neither do we contract for heating installations. 


Bt places the layman in possession of Expert Heat- 
ing Knowledge; contains Sample Plans, Specifications, 
Blue Prints, ete.; tells how your building may be 
heated with a noiseless, simple, effective Heating Sys- 
tem without pumps, traps or automatic radiator valves 


MOLINE SYSTEM OF HEATING 
ECONOMY STABILITY 
EFFICIENCY SIMPLICITY 


Do not think of completing 
your heating plans until you 
have sent for this information 
and investigated the merits 
of this System. 


Moline “7:2:"" Heating Co. 


Dept. Fm Moline, Minols 
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The Variety of Colors in 


Shrub Berries 
(Continued from page 281) 


autumn the coloring of these leaves pre- 
sents a bewildering confusion of lovely 
colors that add greatly to the wealth of 
the autumn garden. That is another thing 
to study in the planning of a garden—how 
you can get not only shrubs with brilliant 
autumn foliage, but how you can arrange 
this coloring for a harmonious effect. 

The Symplocos crate goides, with its 
wonderful steel blue berries, is in its prime 
in October. There are about 169 species 
of the Symplocos widely distributed 
through tropical regions, but the Sym- 
plocos crategoides is the only one that is 
hardy North. It is tall and stately. It 
thrives well in any garden, in well-drained 
soil and sunny positions. In the spring it 
has a host of white flowers. 


The Viburnum cassinoides is considered 
the best garden plant among the vibur- 


nums. It is an inhabitant of our northern 
swamps, a loose, straggling bush, but, like 
a number of other swamp natives, as soon 
as it is brought into cultivation it takes on 
unsuspected graces and becomes a com- 
pact, symmetrical shrub. Its flowers are 
cream white, borne in broad, five-branched 
clusters, and its fruit is as decorative as 
the flowering, fairly covering it with a suc- 
cession of lovely color from cream to blue 
before it darkens and withers. 

The black alder, with its scarlet. ber- 
ries, is a native holly which equals, if it 
does not surpass, in brilliancy and beauty 
of fruit coloring any imported plant of our 
gardens. Yet it is virtually unknown. 
We remember one winter we had armsful 
to decorate our rooms. It attracted con- 
tinuous attention, but all the while it was 
a nameless stranger. It is a good sign 
that some of the most exclusive florists are 
beginning to use it among their Christmas 
decorations. In this way many people 
who have passed it by along the roadside 
will come to appreciate it. 

Some people think a winter park or gar- 
den must necessarily be a thing of dark, 
uninteresting stems and bare branches, but 
if you are the owner of an unclipt privet 
hedge you know how charming this very 
darkness can be with its hosts of black 
berries and with the dark leaves clinging 
on as long as ever they can. And if you 


are the owner of a barberry hedge you 
know how full of interest your very 
boundary line is at this time of year, 


stretching in a graceful, undulating line at 
the edge of your lawn, a greyish, black- 
ish-brown haze in the sunlight, a blacker 
brown in the depths, and yet so dotted and 
spotted with scarlet berries that from a dis- 
tance it looks like a line of red. Close by 
the berries are interesting also, oblong in 
shape and crowned with a black spot, the 
remnant of the flower stigma. They hang 
(Continued on page 314) 
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Teaching “ Young America” to Shoot ! 2 





>. . > 
Regulation Tables—fast imported billiard cloth and With every Brunswick Table we give all necessary Ay | lke B ll dB aaite 
Monarch Cushions famed for balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, al Le) 1 lar oO 
quick action. Its speed and Eo aenneneneeemaaintaas ¥ = — 


markers, cover, brush, book 
**How to Play,” et« a com 2 
: The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 5-W, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


oS 

= 

= yes, teaching him the love of home, fair sport and clean companions: = 
= tempering his boyish arms with manly confidence to hit the mark in = 
== the business of life: = 
= x 10 ae ” = 
= breaking up the corner “gang. =| 
= Thus in the homes of thousands now, real Carom and Pocket Billiards = 
= played on scientific Brunswick Tables are helping ‘Young America’ grow 

= big and “Grown America” keep strong. 

coal Give your boy this rapturous training through the long winter even- 

= ings, at home. Brighten your own leisure hours with merry rivalry at Bil 

= iliards among the whole family. 

= _ BABY GRAND” = 
= ont: 

= Home Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 

= The famous Brunswick “Baby Grand” Home Table a regulation size table, 4's by 9—the richest and finest es = 
== is made of mahogany with genuine Vermont slate bed home billiard table in the world ats = 
a It should rot be confused with inferior wood-bed tables 9 ee = 
= ton 30 Days’ Trial— A Year to Pay = 
— Gives the perfect playing qualities of Brunswick Playing Outfit FREE — 
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accuracy are the marvel of 


Billiard experts plete high-class playing out 


fit free 
Our popular purchase plan 


For Homes of 





All Sizes mera factory = ber lets Send me your free book illustrated in colors 
you try any style table 30 “lee 
Baby Grand” Tables “Baby Grand” days in your own home ” Billiards The Home Magnet a 
made 3 ft by 6 It., 3 by Pocket Billiard Style Payments spread over a and details of your 30-day trial offer 
7 and 4 by 8. All have dis year, if you like, as low as ; ‘ ; 
appearing cue rack and accessory drawer that conceals 20 cents a day. New edition of our de luxe Billiard 
playing outfit when not in use 


book, illustrated in colors, shows all Brunswick Home Name 
Tables, gives prices and full details. Send the attached 


coupon for a copy by return mail free. 
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For large suburban homes with a special billiard 
room we have just perfected the new Brunswick ‘‘ Grand,” 
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r Live on the Side of the Street that Moons’ Trees Are On? 


q This street in Philadelphia is planted with shade trees from Moons’ Nurseries. The usual bareness and sunny glare have vanished on the tree 
side; houses there will rent for more and tenants stay longer. It pays to plant trees—in money returns as well as in the pleasure one gets 
from their shade and beauty. 4 Moons’ trees have a vigor of growth and shapeliness of form that make them look well and transplant well, 
There is a wide range of sizes, and varieties for Every Place and Purpose. @ Now is the time to plant shade trees (there is no season better), 
Send for catalog that describes and lists Moons’ Trees as well as other Hardy Nursery Stock for Autumn planting. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: Room D, 21 S. 12th Street Makefield Place, MORRISVILLE, PA, 
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NDIVIDUALITY IN FURNI- 


TURE, lies as much in the ex- } 
pression of your taste in color and 
finish as in lines and form 
q We offer you a wide selection of styles, 
and your chowe of any of several finishes ‘ 
or Ww il hnish your furn ture from your own 
suggestions to harmonize with the color 
schemes of your rooms 
q Our stock is espe ially rich in models 
of old New E.ngland Furniture which so 


admirably accords with interiors of good 


taste and rehnement 


. “ 
¢ Let us send you (grates) full set, No. 4 a | 


f illustrations of our different models 








eC A « a 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. \ 




























yd Years to Replace 
A few Hours to Save 


Every lost tree means a bare 
spot | years. Stop this useless 
sacrifice of your finest trees Da- 
vey Tree Experts can save them 
by effective, scientific treatment 
Write pie for beautiful book 
giving detaile of the work of 
genuine DaveyTree Surgeons, 
the only kind good enough for 
the U. 8. Government. Go 
direct to headquarters 

THe Davey 
TAKS ARP ERT SO. Ine 

5 lm St.. Kent, Ohio 
Save your fine trees NOW 
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on tiny stems from the axils of the spines, 
either solitary or in pairs. From the very 
host of berries you can see what a prickly 
bush it is: and yet its interest does not 
end here, for each spine guards not so 
ch the fruit as a pair of yellow buds, 
ind at each pair of buds the very twigs 
change angles, and so add character 

The common barberry is a different kind 
of bush, alike, to be sure, in foliage, but 
its thorns are much longer and its fruit 
hangs in drooping racemes from wand-like 
tems. In the garden it is not a shrub for 
edges, but for sentinel positions, by the 
front gate, by the front steps or at the end 
of shrubberies. They can, of course, be 
planted in groups in the general shrub- 
heries, but not where solid, flat masses are 


needed 


he fruit of the shrubs has been griev- 


| 


ously neglected, both in our home decora- 
tion and in our garden plantings, and all 
the while it has so much to offer in beauty 
and variety of color, in interesting struc- 
ture, in the personality of the shrubs them- 
elves. Berries cycle the year from the 
time of the June-berry until a_ twelve- 
month after many a black drupe of the 
thodotypos, loath to leave the bush, plavs 
at brotherhood with the new green fruit. 
In September the berries are very abun- 
dant, and the same is true of colorful Oc- 
tober, but many stay on to help the ever- 
greens and the colored stems to vivify the 
rarden in winter time 
Give the berries a chance in your house 
decorations and you will be amply repaid 
in a new feeling for beauty. in many a 
fresh sensation and in the admiration of 
vour friends. Try decorations of the I’1- 


hurnum cassinoides or of the. silvery 


blue dogwood berries for a September 
luncheon, of red chokeberries for October, 
or scarlet black alders for Christmas, and 
you'll find yourself with a reputation for 
originality among your friends. As for 
your home grounds, remember not only 
the continuous pageant of shrub flowers, 
the succession of the perennials, the grate- 
ful annuals, the changing colors of the 
leaves in autumn, but the host of colored 
berries, and select your plants with their 
fruiting effects in mind. 


Flowers for the Scented Garden 
(Continued from page 292) 


tion around them. The blossoms are true 
“lavender” in color, and usually are at 
their best in August. 

No scented garden would be complete 
without rosemary; and this grows as 
readily from seed as a nasturtium. Its 
blossoms are not its feature, however, for 
these are small and not conspicuous; but 
the bees love them, for they come in early 
spring and yield a precious store. Well- 
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These Window Draperies 
Invite Sunlight 


Here are fabrics dyed in the yarn 
that will not fade in the strongest 
sun or by washing. They always 
retain their original freshness and 
beauty and even the most delicate 
shades are absolutely guaranteed 
never to fade. 


ORINOKA 


Guaran teed 


Suntane FABRICS 


Jor Drapery and Upholstery 





have the appearance of silk stuffs, yet 
they give much longer service. New 
York's newest and finest hotel, The 
Biltmore, is draped with Orinoka fabrics. 
There are hundreds of beautiful patterns 
and shades, wonderfully inexpensive. 
Send for booklet, “Draping the Home,” 


and name of nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
156 Clarendon Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


For Your Protection Insist on 
This Guarantee : 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight, or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to re- 
place them with new goods or refund 
the purchase price 





This Taz and Guarantee on every bolt. 























EVER: HOME BUILDER 


SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 
Our book—‘ ‘Modern Dwellings’’ 


includes a valuable collection 
of illustrations in practically 
every style, type, size and 
— dwellings. It contains 
numerable valuable sugges- 
tions and practical ideas that 
will save its cost many times 
toanyone contemplating home building. The 
Book ‘‘Modern Dwellings*’ size 9x12 inches, with 
illustrations of floor plans and exteriors, 
pres $1.50 or the book and anumberof spec- 
blue prints for moderate priced houses 
Very latest ideasin Leet meg Colonial, English and 
angalow Types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects, 
George F. Barber & Co, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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drained soil is necessary for this also, its 
native land being Southern France and 
the Mediterranean region, on chalk hills 
near the sea. It will live out of doors al- 
most anywhere if such a soil is given it 
and winter protection provided—for it is 
ciassed among the “nearly hardy” shrubs. 
A heavy soil, however, and much moisture 
during the winter will work havoe with it, 
even though it 1s protected. 

Spice pinks—Dianthus plumarius—must 
have their space. There is a dwarf strain 
that comes into bloom two weeks ahead of 
the older variety, by means of which the 
season of this delicious clove-scented 
flower may be lengthened greatly. Plant 
the old kind in either single or double 
strain at the rear of a border, with the 
dwarf as an edging. 

The bulbs of tuberoses may be scat- 
tered everywhere throughout the borders 
or beds of a scented garden, making the 
first planting as soon as the ground warms 
up—about the middle of May in the lati- 
tude of New York. Early outdoor flowers 
of this richly fragrant plant are secured 
by an early start indoors or in a hotbed, 
and a succession may be kept up all sum- 
mer by successive indoor and later out- 
door plantings, allowing a fortnight to 
elapse between each. Begin in March and 
keep it up until the end of July; then there 
will always be tuberoses in bloom. 

Mignonette is one of the plants that keeps 
its fragrance to itself rather than pouring 
it out for the enjoyment of the passer-by ; 
yet it always seems that a little corner of 
mignonette ought to provide sprays for 
cutting, if nothing more. It grows easily 
from seed, and successive sowings will 
keep up the bloom all summer if you care 
enough for it to want it so long. There are 
some much better varieties now than the 
old-fashioned sort, as far as flower heads 
go. “Defiance” is really lovely, and then 
there is “Parson’s White”’ that is as sweet 
as the older kind and has the advantage of 
attractive, pure-white flowers. 

The tuberose-flowered tobacco shall 
close the list—not that there are not many 
more fragrant flowers, but that here are 
aS Many as any garden will be able to con- 
tain without a jumble—and more than 
ought to go in any but a large garden. 
This tobacco, or Nicotiana affiis, is a con- 
stant-blooming annual, white flowered and 
loose in habit, and excellent for back- 
ground massing, as well as for cutting. 
A border of it in combination with 
evening-scented stock—which I simply 
must add, unattractive though its flowers 
are, for its odor is so entrancing when 
night falls—will indeed form as satisfac- 
tory a scented garden if time and space re- 
strict the scheme to annuals as one could 
wish to have. 

The uses of the plants of the scented 
garden are all to the one end of furnishing 
fragrance, save the rosemary. This is a 
delectable addition to sweet pickles, and is 
also used with reserve as a condiment in 
soups and dressings, and sometimes to im- 
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At last— 
A light-weight Porcelain Bath Tub 


costing about the same as a good quality 
enameled iron bath and weighing little more 


Mott’s Light-Weight Porcelain Bath 


marks a new era in bathroom fixtures 


6 i home- 
builder may 
now for the first 
time plan to in- 
stall a real solid 
porcelain bath 
tub at a moder- 
ate cost. 








first time, spec- 
ify porcelain 
baths that will 
place no unusual 
strain upon the 
floors or beams 
of residences. 
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By reason of 
the reduction of 
several hundred 
pounds in 
weight in these 


—his wife will 
be eager for the 
incomparable 
advantages of 
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5 a A Mott bathroom equipped with baths | wa 
pore elain—its the new light-weight porcelain tub yaths, plumbers 


glistening effect a saving in 

beauty andthe ease with which — transportation and handling 

it is kept spotlessly clean. and are thus able to quote you 
Architects can now, forthe a lower price for installation. 


To learn more about this remarkable advance in bathroom 
equipment send for Mott’s ‘‘Bathroom Book’’—112 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs of 26 model rooms and suggested 
floor plans. Please include 4c to cover postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMAC? 1914 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York. Works at Trenton, N. J. 
Boston Minneapolis Seattle Portland (Ore,) San Francisco Pittsburg 
BRANCHES: Philadelphia Detroit Denver St. Louis Chicago Cleveland 
Atlanta Washington Salt Lake City Indianapolis Kansas City 


CANADA : Mott Company Limited 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, 107 Union Trust Bldg., Winnipeg 
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KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES 


WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER, 


MAKE of A RY | 
EFFICIENT. HEALTHFUL, COMFORTABLE 


Give service equal to the best PUBLIC UTILITIES PLANTS in cities. Vacuum Cleaning, Refrigerating, Wash- 
E By Ce paperstace, wy 7 ae driven from one engine or motor. SIMPLE, COMPACT, 

° ast a life time. ny size from a cottage to a palace. Send for bulletin 52 on any subject. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, IIL. 


Factories: KEWANEE, ILL., and LANCASTER, PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Doda ' et 1 ever, it is 
fa ed a a he hold clock 
Phis quaint and venerable 1 
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BRUNSWICK 


Household Refrigerating and Ice Making Plants are designed 
especially for country homes 


Brunewick Refrigerating Co., New Brunewick, N. J. 








~ Seth Thomas Clock 


& Day, rand Hall iT 
: b Cathedral Bell, Height 
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Lengt 







Mahogany Case 


$13.7 oak 
W. Hi. Eohaus & Son 


31 Joha Street, N.Y. 
WRITE FOR 


Complete Line of Seth Thomas Clock, 








350 Designs for Sele 


CATALOGUE 








a suggestion of its aroma to preserves 


1 irmalades Many 


uses will, indeed, 
uggest themselves to the inspired cook, 
without over- 
doing. It is a pungent, sweet odor with 
out a corresponding sugary quality in the 
aste, so it lends itself equally well either 


but, like all herbs, it 


t be used “to taste, and none can tell 


once it 1s tested cautiously, 


lo eet or savory 
nother how much this 1 It is a matter 
ot experiment 

Rose petals for potpourri require to be 

lted while fresh, and spread to dry in an 
iry place where they may be stirred and 
ed over during the curing process 
dat lor five days they are kept usually 
in just the salt; then spices are added 
cinnamon, ¢ loves. leaves of lemon verbena. 
if a plant of this is available, and a few 
sprigs of rosemary and of lavender; and 
some orris powder from the chemist’s, un- 
less you have the iris Florentina, whose 
root furnishes this Che process of curing 
the root is a long one, however, for it takes 
three years to bring it ti its full flower, so 
With 
all these ingredients stirred into the salted 
rose leaves, much as seasoning would be 
tirred into a cake, the potpourri is made 
and only needs setting away in a covered 
iar to blend and season. After this is 
done, sachets filled with the mixture have 
always seemed to me the most satisfac 


thre powder 1s resorted to usually 


and they insure 
one a perfume altogether individual and 
unusual 


tory way of enjoying it; 


The beads made of rose petals are sel- 
dom seen nowadays, yet their manufacture 
is very simple. Why more rosaries are 
not strung of them to-day for gifts by 
those who have gardens and roses is one 
of the unanswerable questions. Perhaps 
it is because the making of them is so 
nearly a lost art. Let us revive it! 

Pull the petals from the sweetest roses 

dark red hybrid perpetuals, like “Gen 
eral Jacqueminot” and “Baron de Bon 
tetten,”’ are the best of this class, while 
“General MacArthur” and “Rhea Reid” 
are good examples of fragrant hybrid teas; 
of course, the cabbage roses are very de- 
sirable if the garden has a specimen or 
Put them 
through the finest grinder of a meat chop- 
per—or work them in a mortar if no meat 
chopper is available—every day for five 
days, letting them stand in an iron vessel, 
covered, during this time. The action of 
the iron upon them turns them black ; and 
when they are at last ready to mold they 
will have been reduced to a dark paste 
which will stain the fingers considerably 
during the molding process. If the hands 
are washed in water without soap, how- 
ever, the stain will not persist. 


two while the roses are fresh. 


Roll the beads in the palm of the hand 
as a chemist rolls a pill, making them any 
Ornament their sides with a 
tracery made by pressing the head of a 
clove against them, unless you have some- 
thing else withwhich you can make such 
an imprint. Of course, any form may be 
used that is not too large: sometimes a 


desire | size 
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Order Sunlight Double Glass Sash —_NOW 

The J. Weller Co., Cincinnati, O., the famous canners, 
ordered first in 1911. In 1912 they wrote: “ We will buy 
more this winter.” They did. Also more in 1913 and 1914 


No More Mats and Shutters 
Extra thick, of cypress, everlasting, double glazed with 
an air space that admits the sun, but not the cold, this 
sash has rendered the old style single layer sash obsolete 
It eliminates mats and shutters, cutting the cost one-half 
and doubling the efficiency In the garden 


Get Our Catalogue 
Our free catalogue explains everything in detail, both 
about the sash and the Sunlight Greenhouse on which the 
sash are also used. It is inexpensive, attractive, and a 
highly profitable addition to any garden 
If you wish it, enclose four cents in stamps for a copy of 
Prof. Massey's booklet on the use of cold Srames, hot-beds 
and small greenhouses . 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
944 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
KENTUCKY 
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Garden and 
Hall 
Furniture 

Guaranteed to 
stand any climate; 
Marbles, Terra 
Cotta, Stones, etc., 
Vases, Benches, 
Sun Dial Termin- 
als, Tables, Foun- 
tains, Flower 
Boxes, Mantels, 
Statues, Reliefs, 


ete. 
Send 25c for illus- 


The best copies of 
the best originals. 


EUGENE LUCCHES! 

748 Lexington Ave. 

and 121 B 59th St. 
NEW YORE 
Est. 26 years 




















We have issued a very interesting catalogue show- 
ing a series of new designs in “ Pergolas,” Lattice 
Fences, Garden-houses and Arbors. Can be had free 
on request. 


Catalogue“P28”" for Pergolas and Garden Accessories 
“ “p40” for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


vue Main Office and Factory : 


Elston and Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
3 Eastern Office: 
6 East 39th St., New York, N.Y 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
les A. J. Koli Plg. Mill Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
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crest such as fixes a seal of wax may be 
suitable. Various devices will suggest 
themselves, according to one’s implements, 
and this is, of course, a matter of taste 
and ingenuity. 

Stick a pin or a large needle—a darning- 
needle is about right—through each bead 
as it is finished, and pin it to a board or a 
piece of pasteboard to dry. And. when 
they are dry, string them in the regulation 
rosary groupings, or string them as a neck- 
lace, long or short. It is well, in rolling, 
to make a few larger than the rest, so that 
the string may be given variety. This, 
too, however, is a matter of individual 
taste. It is perfectly possible to graduate 
a string from beads as large as the string’s 
length will demand—or allow—down to 
little fellows at the clasp end, just as a 
rope of coral or a string of pearls is often 
graduated. 


The Garden Club 
(Continued from page 293) 


solicitude that they fairly burst forth in 
flower and fruit the very first year. Of 
course, spraying was inaugurated at the 
same time, and also the loose old bark 
crust was scraped from their trunks, and 
these were sprayed along with the rest of 
the tree at the winter sprayings, and smart- 
ly whitewashed in the early spring to 1n- 
sure freedom from lichens. All cavities 
were cleaved out down to the living wood, 
and where the tree was weakened and hol- 
iow cement was filled in. 

Before the trees themselves received at- 
tention, however, the ground wherein they 
stood was nourished. The orchard was 
plowed and sown with a cover crop early 
in the fall, and had been dynamited to 
break up the subsoil and also to root prune 
the old trees and get them a new start be- 
low ground as well as above. A stick of 
dynamite divided into four charges, put 
three feet down into the ground just at the 
edge of the tree’s roots—which is just at 
the edge of the spread of its branches— 
was what they had used. Then the ground 
surface had been worked over and soy 
beans sowed broadcast to form the cover— 
which they plowed under in the spring. 

They did not make use of much com- 
mercial fertilizer, it being Mr. Gladden’s 
wish to see what might be accomplished 
without resort to anything save common 
sense, scientific handling. A dressing of 
potash—muriate of potash—was applied to 
the earth the first spring, but this sparing- 
ly, he said. Someone asked him what 
would be considered “sparingly,” and he 
said it amounted to about twelve pounds to 
every apple tree. Lime they used also, 
dressing the earth with it at about a half 
ton per acre when the plowing was done 
early in the first fall. 














Quiet and order 
mark the home where 
Inter-phones are used 





How much more in keeping with the appoint- 
ments of the modern home to quietly Inter- 
phone from bedroom to the maid in the kitchen 
than to have to call to her through the halls! 


An Inter-phone connecting the kitchen with the 
upper floors will save much tiresome stair climbing, 
do away with unnecessary confusion and add to the 
general efficiency of home management. 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


are so inexpensive and so easily installed that anyone 
who can put upa doorbell can do the work. They 
are placed in position where you want them, the 
connecting wires are run and attached to the doorbell 
battery—then you can talk. 


You should be able to get the set here illustrated 
at your electrical dealer’s store for $15. If not there, 
we will supply you direct by parcel post. 


Upon request, we shall be glad to send you our 
illustrated booklet, ““‘The Way of Convenience.” 
Ask for booklet No. 32-A. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
re COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 **Bell’’ Telephones 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Ww h . Boston Pittsburgh St. Paul ver 
WA PAT : Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
WMT me x Buffalo Cincinnati aha Los Angeles 
\" | t 4 Richmond Indianapolis Houston Oakland 
1 fyi] wa. Savannah St. Louss Dallas Portland 
\ | me Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Seattle 
WEE Nu: — New Orleans Detroit 
| yy) F . . a 
WV), | mi yy D /y EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Made in many sizes 
Special ones to order 
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CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY INSULA 
them to those seeking the best. 
BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. Co. Send for Catalogue. 
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PIECE of genuine solid porcelain ware 
edges and corners rounded WITHOUT 
JOINTS OR CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
BREAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beasty: the ECONOMY IN ICE 


Most efficient direct 
system of circulation 
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New Brighton, Pa. 
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TARTBRON Z x 


BOOK ROCKS Pitsissitentn 


ppi edd 


Unquestionably the greatest value ever pr atthis 
price, from the point of beautyand usefulness. 


“Artbronz”’ Book Rosh e of a heavy, 
ber eu ‘ le vait ‘ i | They have 
all the | ral ty {f the finest bronzes at 
tenth ¢ 

lr ul et t t question 
t? ) me | if t il ied 
“‘Artbrons” " t und ha 
been for the past year 

Our suggestion is, if uu live in any one of the cities men 
tioned below, that you » to the dealer there and see these 


ra— d= ——y Hook Rocks for yourself 
TF t hese Ni ‘) 
= at 


This Catalogue “Gilt Suggestions” 





Huageot ions 
wili assist you in making a selection for 
a gilt or use in your hom Illustrates 
16 other models now ready for distri 
bution end for it to-day 
Free on Request Address Dept. G 
“KATHO! ION BRONZE WORKS 
501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


IS THE SETTING EXQUISITE THAT ENHANCES 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 
_ for our illustrated ~ 
Jcatalogue of Flower Pots 
Boxes. Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pleces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration 


GALLOWAY TERRA CoITA Co. 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















\fter the thing was begun, perfectly 
lean culture of the orchard was kept up, 

t as if it were a field of corn, with regu- 
lar pl which encourages 
leep root growth, as well as liberates the 
jutriment in the soil. And each year in 
the tall a cover crop was seeded in—after 

used rye; after this, 
plowing them in in the 
Thus the earth became 
rich mm humus, and all the nitrogen that 
the trees required was added to the soil 
naturally instead of artificially. 

He said that trees of this sort might, ol 

urse, be severely pruned their first year, 
ind all fruit sacrificed for sometimes it 
is necessary to cut them back to nothing 
more really than stumps of branches. But 
where such severe 


wing each year, 


ie sov beans they 


lover, and so on, 
pring always 


even measures are 
advised doing a little at a 
very pruning at one 
time will induce a tremendous crop of the 
lush growth that they call “water-sprouts” 

and these are not desirable. So, even 
at the beginning, a little every year until 
the desired form is reached—and then a 
little vear to keep this form and 
keep the trees toned up and healthy and 
ilert. It is the old-fashioned way of 
pruning severely every fourth year 
and neglecting to prune at all the years be- 
tween that is largely responsible for a run- 
out orchard 


necessa&ry he 


time, because severe 


every 


about 


King Turkey 


(Continued from page 286) 
charcoal 1s also a good remedy. If the 
disease turns out to be only diarrhoea, 
they will recover; otherwise, they should 
be killed once and the bodies burned. 
The fifth ailment is the tapeworm, which 
shows itself by the drowsy look of the 
birds and also in the droppings. The 
remedy is 15 to drops of liquid ex- 
tract of Male given morning and 
evening before feeding (the small dose is 
for the small birds). 


Fern 


lhe young turkeys by this time are fast 
reaching maturity, and those that are to 
grace the Thanksgiving board should be 
separated from the others and their 
increased. They will s 
allowed their freedom, 
will eat, a corn and 
very 


feed 
gain more by being 
and given all they 
wheat ration proving 
This should be in- 
creased gradually until they are having all 
they can eat both morning and night; in 
addition, provide a noon feed of ground 
oats, corn meal and a little buckwheat meal 
mixed with milk. 


satisfactory 


he English method of feeding a mix- 
ure of ground oats and milk in the morn- 


ing, whole oats at night, and, in some 
cases, adding boiled vegetables or table 
scraps and a little suet and barley, pro- 


duces fine, plump, hard, white flesh, which 
for home consumption is superior to the 
fat, yellow-meated birds found on the 
market. 
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Open Casements 
from the Inside 


You can get all the benefits of casements 
without removing screens to operate them. 


“Holdfast” Adjusters 


for casement windows. Operate from the 
inside and lock positively in any one of 
nine positions. Made in any finish. Write 
for “Booklet” today. 


Casement Hardware Co. 
9 So. Clinton Street Chicago 
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“Seeds with a Lineage” 


Seeds with a generation of finest flowers and 
vegetables back of them—carefully selected 
really tested. Write to-day for Catalog 


CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS 


INCORPORATED 
106 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Fireplaces 


Made to 
Draw 


Also expert services on 
general chimney work. 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 
Engineer and Contractor 
219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
‘Properly Hung Doors.”’ 

Department “‘H.”’ 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Connecticut 
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Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J 


Send for Booklet 


“Art and Utility 


And Samples 
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Where Concrete Pays 
(Continued from page 299) 


crete, must be smooth ; any crack or rough- 
ness will leave a corresponding mark on 
the job, or the form may stick to the con- 
crete so that it will have to be broken 
away, thereby spoiling the job. The forms 
are kept from spreading by bracing on the 
outside and by using bolts and washers at 
intervals to hold them together. In the lat- 
ter case these should be well greased before 
the concrete is poured into the forms, and 
removed as soon as the concrete takes its 
initial set—when it has become firm, but 
not hard—so that it holds its own shape. 
For very smooth surfaces the forms 
should be carefully fitted and planed and 
oiled before each using. Bolts, braces, 
rings, studding for partitions, or anything 
of that nature, may be put in place and the 
concrete made around them, or holes or 
slots of any desired size and shape may be 
made by putting in a piece of wood made 
smooth and well greased so that it may be 
withdrawn after the concrete is partly set. 
Holes can be filled with the “finishing mix- 
ture.” 











Having the forms ready and the ma- 
terials on hand, the job of mixing, once it 
is begun, should be done as expeditiously 
as possible. A substantial, smooth, tight 
platform or a shallow box of suitable size 
should be provided. On or in this place 
the gravel, sand and cement, in the order 
named, measuring each carefully. With a 
shovel or hoe mix them, dry, quite thor- 
oughly; then add the water a little at a 
time, while continuing the mixing, until 
you get a uniform, slushy mass just wet 
enough to pour. The water may be added 
in quite large doses at first, but as the 
“batch” approaches the proper degree of 
slushiness it should be added sparingly. 
A mixture that is too wet will not make 
uniform material. As soon as the batch 
is mixed it should be placed at once in the 
forms, using for the purpose a shovel or 
cheap metal pails, if it has to be carried. 
It should be tamped down into the form 
sufficiently to prevent air spaces being 
left. If a wall is being made, a thin pad- 
dle of wood or iron passed along either 
side next to the form will leave a smoother 
surface, as the larger particles of gravel or 
stone are pushed back. After the form is ; 
filled it should be left absolutely undis- ie Pill FCR SIDE-WALLS “CREO-DIPT” STAINED 
turbed until it has set hard—usually at m . AND ROOFS SHINGLES 
least twenty-four hours, though forty-eight ’ pan ee a 
is preferable. The forms, if carefully Exes Artistic, Save Painting 
handled, may then be removed, to use a , , 

a ‘ 7 14 Grades, 16-, 18-, 24-inch. 25 Different Colors. 
again, although the concrete will still be Save the Muss and Waste of Staining on the Job. 
“green” and easily marred or broken. If 
made where it will be subject to weight or 
stress when the forrns are removed the 










OU assured Peter Pan that you pplied while the world sleeps. It will not 


believed in Fairies. So believe crack or chip, and is water-proof, indoors or [i 
sagt : -, Outdoors, on wood, metal or plaster. 
that \ itralite, the Long-Life White Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels 


Enamel fairy-like makes old or new ne finished with Vitralite and the other with “61” Floor 
2D pee amet, ops ~ Varnish, the hind you can test with a hammer. ‘Test the sample 

rooms radiant with light, life and cheer, panel yourself. Stamp on it! The wood may dent but the 
: varnish won't crack. ‘61’ is mar-proof, heel-proof d 

and transforms shabby woodwork into Yitcrproot hotorcl. 


in_|3 ‘ "1 ; The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always been 

a porcelain- like surface in the W inking their strongest guarantee. Our established policy is full satisfaction 
j of a Kewpie S eye. or money refunded. ‘ 
Vitrali a" Seal if’ Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
. itralite 18 just as Magical as f tWETE  snecified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers § 
9 made by Fairies, from white poppies, and everywhere. p 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 117 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 61 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 



















PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


AMERICAN FACTORIES 


New Yorx Burratco Cnicaco ESTAB LISHED 6 5 YEARS fa Pari 


BrRIDGEBURG. CANADA HamBuURG 











** Creo Dipt*’ Shingles come in bundles ready-to-lay. We select 
Red Cedar shingles, dip themin creosote and stain them any color 
desired. No poor shingles—no wedge-shaped shingles—no uneven 
stains. They lay faster and look better 




















. ee Write for FREE ‘* CREO-DIPT” Booklet Today. 
concrete should be left to harden thor- Home of F. F. Cleary, Charlotte Blvd., Rochester, It shows different types of “CREO-DIPT” houses selected from 
. . N. Y. Architect, H. 'B. Nurse, Rochester, N. Y: all parte of the country. Give name of your Lumber Dealer and 
oughly with the forms in place. Be care- 25,000 * CREQ-DIPT "" Red on roofs, 17,000 ask for Sample Color Pad. Name of Architect appreciated 
om ” ide-walls; Perfec- 
ful to mix only what can be used at once u—_—<_ STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 1012 Oliver St, N. Tooawanda, N.Y. 
for each batch; any surplus must be 
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SARGENT 
_ Hardwar 


ae 


= 

ERMANENCE 

in a building depends on 
the quality of matenals used in its 
construction No detail is more im- 
portant than the selection of serviceable 
hardware trimmings that will blend harmoni- 
ously with the rest of the structure 


Sargent Hardware has the solid quality and workmanlike 
finish that mean long years of service. Sargent Designs are 
architecturally true to the period to which they belong. Write for the 





Sargent Book of Designs 
mailed free 


It gives you an idea of the latitude allowed your personal taste within the limits of 
harmony We have also our Colonial Book, wh h we will send on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Stephenson System one urn ure 
ayer: 

For the garden, terrace or recep- 
tion hall lends a sense of ‘architec- 
tural finish and spacious comfort 
We are showing a splendid col- 
lection of furniture rendered in 
Pompeian Stone for garden‘ and 
hall use at our studios You 









of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground way from the cats dogs and 


the typhoid fly Opens with foot 


eee would enjoy seeing them when 
SS" " Underground Garbage next in New York 

The STE SENSOR Handsomely illustrated cata- 

1 er and Reluse Receivers andsomely illustrated cata 





logue sent on request 


GhAe ERKINS STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufactu 


A Fireproof ere r for 7 waste 
and aw ve in he e or garage 


Ornament 


Our Underground Earth Closet tone 
. freedom fron 226 Lexington Ave., New York 


mea ‘ ' 1 water 





Beware of Imitations 
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Sold direct Send for catalogue 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr 
20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mase 














Build Your Home 
“The New Way” 


10% larger bedrooms 
—5O0% larger ward- 
m robe capacity. Send 
2 50c for Plan Book 
showing 22 Designs 
JOHN THOMAS 
BATTS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH. 

















McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active cold air circulation —Sanitary linings 
Send for catalogue 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
69) Lake Street, Kendaliville, tnd 




























Thanksgiving Blossoms 


- ROTH HOWN HERE FLOWER IN 18 TO 20 DAYS 
Gir , NVALID f1 ry postpaid 


with f 


Never nceds coating. Aa excellent fire protection. 
Write for Ulustrated Catalog : 
New York and every large city 
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No. 60 No. 61 No. 62 


How about these Bird Houses for 
Christmas presents? 





\ . . : Can you think of anything more ap- 
Byzantine Wonder Lily Lily of Valley propriate or unique? 
, 6 12 Gand fiber - 10 $1.25 each, or the 3 for $3.50. 
lm = 1 - rs | - 8100 Weight of three packed, || lbs. 
Jumbo each 0c, (Scarce vu) - $2.25 Parcel Post prepaid within 3d zone 
Send for our interesting BULB-BOOK. Send 20c for “Bird Architecture 





Hl. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, N. Y. THE CRESCENT CO., Toms River, N. J. 





ting to advertisers piease mention House & Gaapen 











thrown away, as it is useless after it be- 
gins to harden. Wash up clean at once all 
shovels, hoes, trowels, markers, pails, 
forms or mixing-bed, etc., which have 
been in contact with the wet concrete; 
otherwise you will find them ruined when 
you go to use them again. 

By taking advantage of ready-made 
forms a great number of difficult-looking 
things may be moulded with practically no 
trouble. Large concrete pots or vases, for 
instance, are easily made by getting lard- 
tubs or candy pails of such size that one 
will fit inside the other, leaving a space of 
an inch or two as a form, and imbedding a 
cork or wooden plug in the concrete bot- 
tom (which is put in the large pail before 
the smaller one is set inside), to be re- 
moved for a drainage hole. An ordinary 
cracker-box, with the bottom removed, 
makes a good form for a small stepping 
stone. Cylindrical posts or supports of 
any size, or rounded corners for walls, may 
readily be constructed by using pieces of 
sheet iron or tin, held in place by wire or 
ails or by short stakes, until the con- 
crete sets. A machine may be purchased 
at a reasonable figure which makes hollow 
concrete blocks. They may be made a few 
at a time and kept indefinitely. With them 
almost any sort of building operation may 
be undertaken. 

\long with concrete, one should learn 
the possibilities of iron pipe. Common 
water or gas pipe is used, and for most 
purposes second-hand pipe will answer as 
well as new. Embedded in concrete, it is 
practically everlasting. It is ideal to use 
for inexpensive arches, tressises, support- 
ing columns, etc. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to have a set of pipe-tools to fit and 
thread the pieces into their various posi- 
tions. Now, however, one may get “split 
fittings’ to hold the pieces of pipe together 
wherever nothing is to be used inside of 
them. They are put on with an ordinary 
monkey wrench; a_ short bolt which 
passes between the ends of the pipe, or 
double bolts, straddling it, being used to 
hold the fittings in place, so that the only 
tool necessary is a pipe-cutter or a hack- 
saw to cut the pipe into required lengths. 

With anything but the very simplest 
kinds of work it is best to make a detailed 
line drawing, with exact dimensions of 
just what you plan to construct. Other- 
wise you will find yourself making numer- 
out inaccuracies and mistakes. Very often, 
too, it is possible to make an excavation 
serve as one side of the form. In making 
« cold-frame or a root-pit against a bank, 
for instance, the back and at least part of 
the two ends may be formed by digging 
the bank down square and erecting the in- 
ner form several inches in front of this. 
For cold-frames it is possible to buy a cast 
iron “cap” that fits over the concrete wall 
and designed especially to make a good, 
snug fit for the sash. There are permanent 
wash colors also made especially for use 
with concrete, with which one may get any 
desired “tone” to harmonize with build- 
ings or surroundings. 
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Homes That Architects 
Have Built for Themselves 


(Continued from page 278) 


effectively for the central background. In 
the flat face of the panel at top and sides 
a black band two inches wide is enriched 
with a delicately drawn and many-hued 
ornament of Pompeian pattern. This 
modest bit of embellishment along with 
the virgin blue rep hangings at doors and 
windows creates an unusual interest and 
charm. The only furniture consists of two 
Italian stone benches that stand directly in 
front of the radiators. It is interesting to 
note how the ugly radiators are inge- 
niously concealed and for once put where 
their objectionable forms cannot mar the 
aspect of their surroundings. They are 
set back within the wall, and abestos- 
coated metal hoods above them throw the 
heat out. In front of them, and flush with 
the surface of the wall, are gratings made 
of narrow. vertical strips of wood set close 
together and painted the color of the 
plaster. These and the stone benches 
standing in front of them so effectually 
hide the radiators that one would never 
suspect their presence. The only trouble 
is that the wooden strips get kiln-dried and 
sometimes rattle like chattering teeth or 
even drop out, but it is a simple matter to 
put them back and tighten them up. Metal 
strips, of course, could be used just as well 
instead. 

The living-room is finished in darkwood, 
and the walls, like those in the gallery, are 
rough sand-finished, but toned. At the 
east end of the room directly opposite the 
generous-sized fireplace with its ingle- 
nook and tile-paved hearth, is a feature 
that will doubtless commend itself to all 
plant-loving housewives in search of suit- 
able places for window plants in winter. 
It is a deep, semi-circular bow window, 
which, by the way, presents an exterior of 
important architectural charm on the south 
side of the house, viewed from the lawn 
and flower garden. This bow has stone 
floor and stone walls up to the casement 
sills, so that it does not matter how much 
water is spilled in sprinkling. This and 
the sunny southern exposure make a com- 
bination that could not be improved upon 
for having a delightful spot of greenery 
and bloom during the winter months. 

The ceiling is beamed with plastered 
panels, and the bookcases that line the 
walls are built in. An arrangement simi- 
lar to that in the gallery is made for ra- 
diators in the lower part of several book- 
cases, and asbestos filling over the hoods 
prevents the books above from being dam- 
aged. French casement windows open 
upon the lawn and upon the porch paved 
with large, red quarry tiles. 


The dining-room, where the color 
scheme is blue and white, has a wide. 


triple window opening to the east, so that 


How the Public Profits 


By lelephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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Original Standard 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone 
1876 o-day 

















Early Typical 
Telephone Present-day 
change Exchange 





If City Wires 
Were Carried 
Overhead 








800 Wires 
in Underground 


Cable 


Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 


Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 
cheaper than any of them. 


Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms——a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 


These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. They have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one’s reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the autumobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in 
service, has given the United States the Bell 
System with about ten times as many tele- 
phones, proportionate to the population, as 
in all Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 

















birds. 


for birds 


your life. 


DODSON SHELTERED FOOD HOUSE 
Built of clear white pine, 24x24x18 inches. 
Price, with 8-foot pole, $8 f.o.b. Chicago; 
with copper roof, $10. 
with 8-foot pole, $6; with copper roof, $7.50 
Feed 


A Feeding Table 


ing Car, $5. Feeding Shelf, $1.50. 


HOW TO WIN BIRDS 


If everybody only knew how many thousands of native 
birds die of starvation every winter, no one who has a 
home would fail to set out a feeding house or shelter for 
Now is the best time to put out bird houses as well 
as feeding and shelter houses. 
tiful birds with you all winter and they will attract more 
birds to your place by telling them how well you care 
To save birds and to win birds put out 


DODSON SHELTERED FOOD HOUSES 
particularly designed for American Native Birds 
successfully for many years. : 
a lifetime of service and add beauty and happiness to 
Let me send you my Free Book telling how 
based on 18 years’ work for 
Write to 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, 

701 Security Building 
Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society 


to win birds 
Native Birds. 


FREE! 


Mr. Dodson's beau- 
tifully illustrated 
Book About Birds 
tells how to win and 
keep native birds 
living in your gar- 
Write for it. 





You can keep many beau- 





den. 


Used 


FAMOUS DODSON SPARROW 
Dodson Bird Houses give T 


RAP. 


Get rid of sparrows and native 
birds will return This trap catches 
as many as 75 to 100 sparrows a 
day. Works automatically. You 
remove sparrows once a day. Puilt 
of strong, tinned wire, electrically 
welded. Very strong, practical, 
durable; size 3fxl8x12_ inches. 
Price, $5 f.0.b. Chicago 


Chicago, Ill. 
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This is the famous 
Feltoid material 
that saves 
floors 


l makes Feltoid Casters totally 

unlike those of wood, fibre 
and iron. Old-fashioned casters 
dig and mar and scar. 
| 0 keep yourfloors looking like new 

to preserve the original beauty of 
your rugs, equip your furniture with 

Casters and Tips 

These noiseless—scratchless—dur- 
able appliances put an end to ugly 
gouged floors. Feltoids are essen- 
tial to proper floor care. They save 
their first cost over and over again 
by doing away with bills for floor 
repair 
Sizes and styles for all furniture 
needs sold at hardware, furniture 






and department stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
lf your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us 25 cents 
and we will mail vou post- 
paid two sets of Feltoid 
Tips for demonstration in 
vour home. Send for 


Booklet No. 12. 





THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Dept. X. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








The Box That Makes the Plants Grow 


If You Are Interested in Plants 








You should see thie new 

Patented, galvanized steel 

box It can be set inside 

or outside the window, or 

j = on the porch railing—any 

bs ite ee _ where. Will not leak and 

- owe SF damage the woodwork. Pat 

remem ented ventilating and drain 

age bottor Made of heavy 

gaivar sed steel, enameled dark gree ( leep, 7% i wide 
and made in any length 

To introduce, and show you these ses, we will send you by 


Parcel Post one box 30 in. long, anywhere Fast of the Missis 
sippi, on receipt of $1.00. Your money back if not satisfactory 
Get our Prices and Gireular on Pertiliser for Plants and Lawns 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


895 Sargent Street, Gloucester, Mass. 

















the morning sun floods in at breakfast 
time, while the doorway, directly in line 
with one of the French windows in the gal- 
lery, commands a wide view down the hill 
and over the meadow to the west. In pan- 
try and kitchen the sinks and range are 
well placed near windows, so that abun- 
dant light falls on them from the right di- 
rection. Beside the larder is a porch for 
the servants 

Lefore going to the second floor a word 
must be said about the master’s little study. 
\s the floor plan indicates, it is beside the 
vestibule at the end of the gallery and 
quite away from the rest of the house, so 
is to ensure absolute privacy and quiet 
when desired. It has an abundance of 
windows with a pleasant outlook, a fire- 
place, and the floor is paved with brick. 
Che brick paving here and the tile paving 
in vestibule and gallery along with the 
broad tiled hearth in the living-room and 
the large stone-paved bow window, intro 
duce a note in flooring considerations that 
is worth special heed. Common usage has 
so accustomed us to wooden floors all over 
the house that we go on putting them down 
from force of habit without stopping to 
think how much improvement might be 
made in various places from sanitary, 
decorative and economical points of view 
by using some other material. 

One feature about this house that will 
trongly appeal to all housekeepers is that 
both up-stairs and down there is plenty of 
closet room. The bedrooms are all well 
lighted and ventilated and all have fire- 
places (he room at the northeast cor- 
ner, marked as a bedroom, is really a sew- 
ing room, and ts the only exception to the 
rule of fireplaces. The plan of the second 
floor is worth a little special attention just 
to realize the ample provision for closets 
and see how it was made. The third floor, 
of which no plan is given, has three ser- 
vants’ bedrooms and a bath. 

Like every other house, “Wee House” 
has its drawbacks and shortcomings. What 
house has not? Its many excellences so 
far outweigh its failures, however. that 
one feels quite justified in yielding it large 
meed of praise. The simplicity and 
straightforwardness of its plan are ad- 
mirable, and it has achieved comfort com- 
bined with modest dignity and distinction. 


Christmas was made for kiddies, and 
you can do no better at that season than 
have the kiddies’ interest in mind. That’s 
why you'll be interested in the article on 
furnishing the kiddies’ quarters in the De- 
cember House AND GARDEN. 


Good goods come in little packages— 
and the cocker is certainly a little pack- 
age. The sort of package to open on 
Christmas morning. Read “The Merry 
Little Cocker” in the Christmas House 
AND GARDEN. 
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Either of these 
beautiful Fulper 
Pottery Bowls safely 
delivered anywhere 
inthe United $9.00 


States for 





Beautifully artistic—permitting a 
decidedly more elaborate decorative 
display of flowers than any other 
means of arrangement. Send for one 
to-day—if you’re not satisfied we'll 
refund your money. 


** How to use Fulper Pottery 
Bowls for Oriental Flower 
arrangement” sent free. 


FULPER 
POTTERY COMPANY 


Founded 1805 





3 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 




















IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City 
and Suburban Homes. Write today 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, and 

state briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
100 Church Street, New York 





















Andorra Trees and Shrubs in sizes 
Nurseries that will make landscapes of 
——— beauty in months rather than 
years. Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 
not come. Our counsel and suggestions will 


be helpful 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fifty Daffodils for 
a Dollar 


These extra good 
bulbs will give 
many beautiful 
golden yellow flow- 
ers next spring if 
planted in the gar- 
den before the 
ground freezes. Daf- 
fodils will bloom for 
several seasons, } 
which makes them i“ l 
specially good for garden culture. " 1 


These Fifty Daffodil Bulbs, all extra 
choice, will be sent anywhere for $1 


We have a fairly good supply, but advise 
ordering early if you want to secure bulbs 
at this special price. 

Our catalogue is ready. Send for a 
copy and see our list of Hyacinths, Tulips 
Crocus and other Bulbs for fall planting 
and spring blooming. 


WEEBER @ DON 


Seed Merchants and Growers 


114 K Chambers St., New York City 
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The Uses of Woodwork for 


Interior Decoration 


(Continued from page 283) 


“Fuming” is the best stain of all if a 
gray brown is desired, but impracticable 
for the standing woodwork of a room. It 
is used for the better Mission furniture, 
and gives the well-known color. Open ves- 
sels of ammonia are placed, with the wood 
to be stained, in a tightly closed room and 
remain for several hours until the wood is 
sufficiently dark. 

After the staining, if the wood be open- 
grained (oak, ash, chestnut or red-gum, 
tor instance) it is filled with a pasty ma- 
terial, which is rubbed into the pores to 
make a dense, smooth surface for the var- 
nish or shellac following. The best fillers 
on the market are the Silex Fillers, made 
of finely ground quartz mixed with an oil, 
a varnish, a thinner and a drier. If the 
wood is stained the filler is usually stained 
to match, though a filler of a different 
color is sometimes most effective, such as 
the white filler used on gray oak picture- 
frames. The Liquid Fillers are not as 
effective as the Paste Fillers. 

Next in order is the varnishing. In 
good work several coats of varnish are ap- 
plied, each coat when dry, rubbed down 
lightly with fine sandpaper, the coat be- 
fore the last rubbed with curled hair. The 
last coat may either be left with its natural 
high glaze or given a “flat finish” by being 
rubbed with crude oil and powdered pum- 
ice, afterward cleaned off with kerosene, 
and finally, if necessary, with alcohol; or 
else an ‘“‘egg-shell gloss” by being rubbed 
with pumice and water, cleaned off with 
water. 

There are quantities of different var- 
nishes on the market, good and bad; each 
maker’s formulas are different from all the 
others, and there is no use in attempting to 
touch on their composition here. They are 
made for all sorts of conditions—/nside 
Varnish, Outside Varnish, Spar Varnish 
(for wood exposed severely to the 
weather), and so forth. There seems no 
way of detecting whether a varnish is good 
or poor, though the least smell of benzine 
is a bad sign; it should have only the odors 
of turpentine plus the sweet smell of the 
gums. There seems only one way to be 
sure of a good varnish; to see the name 
of a responsible maker on the unopened 
can! 

Now, all this varnishing and rubbing is 
expensive. There are cheaper ways of 
finishing the wood, though none of them 
are so good and lasting. There are “flat” 
varnishes on the market that give a dull 
final coat without rubbing (wax added to 
an ordinary varnish will have this effect, 
but will spoil the wearing qualities) ; filler 
and varnish may be both omitted and a 
floor-wax rubbed on the wood instead; it 
gives a beautiful finish, but the wax never 
hardens and may be dulled, rubbed off or 





MORGAN DOORS 


HOSE Builders who have used ** Morgan’’ Guaranteed 
Perfect Hardwood Doors have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have the Best That Money Can Buy. 
The Genuine carry our trademark * MORGAN” on the 
top-rail. It’s there for Your Protection. 


Shall we send you a copy of our FREE Sugges- 
tion Book, *“* THE DOOR BEAUTIFUL?” 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., 


Dept. C-32, CHICAGO 


Factory: Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Distributed by Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office: Craftsman Bldg., No. 6 E. 39th St., New York City Irchitects see Sweet's Index, pages 972-973 











ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles ...83.00 up ; Army Revolvers.$ 1.66 u 
‘ 90" et ifi 8 P 






eng +4 3-L, > CB...00 oS 
Harness...21. 7: a ane *s 
Foetins, Pait..... 116 | “7ShotCarbine 3.60 “ 
Ments.....ccccccceee 2.86 “* New Uniforms... 1.80 


Colts Cal. 45, single or double action Revolver, $7.46 
Colts Revolver Cartridges, 1c each. 15 Acres Government 
Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described in 420 large 
+. page wholesale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 








Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 

















KEWANEE Smokeless 


Firebox Boilers 
Cut Coal Costs 





—=Well Rotted Horse Manure— 


Dried—-Ground—Odorless 
Diamond Brand Compost 


LAWNS Spread Dried, Ground Horse Manure over 
your lawns now It will cause a root growth that will 
enable the grass to withstand the frost of Winter and 
insure deep green, quick growth next Spring. Positively 
free from weed seeds 


If you make a new lawn this Fall—now is the time to 
do it—our Compost will assist you wonderfully 


Put up in bags, 100 Ibs. each. 


Write for Circular B and prices 


NEW YORK STABLE MANURE CoO. 
273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Keynote 
of the Home 


Lorenzen Firepiace. It is 


is the 
bound to be harmony with your 
living room, no matter how distinctive your 
scheme of interior decoration may be be- 
cause the Lorenzen line covers every style 


of material and de sign More than that 


Lorenzen 
Fire Places 


are built scientihcally to throw the heat out 


into the room and draw the smoke up the 
chimne They are sh pped complete with full 
imstructior that make it easy for any workman 


to put them up without mistakes 


Dh itisfactory fireplace ¢ must meet your require 


ment ines che " mine TL ‘ " | heating qualities 


Lavenzen Fireplaces--but send today for the 


\ Beautiful Free 
Se Book 
ee ee oe 

lished It will tell you 

every thing you want to 


Rp sbout fireplaces 
w to select eractly the 


one y iwant and just where 
in the eorenzen Line excels 
Send for ie day 


\— Charles F. Lorenzen & Co (Inc.) 
80 W. Washington St., Chicago, U.S .A. 












Start Feeding 
the Birds NOW 


Use HOWES’ 
tie Suet-Grain Cake 


A cominbination of the good things birds like, all cooked 
i» in a delicious cake at our bird kitchen 











2 ih. cakes (square shape $s se 
i tb. cakes (crescent shape 25 
Post Extra 
Send to<iay and etart right thie year We aleo make 
epecial bird (oode, all kinds of feeding devises, houses, bathe 

sand everything for attracting wild binds 
Prices, tSe. to $96.00. Send for List 
THE MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
Stamferd, Conn 

















potte cl by water my Suk h 
gone over with a loth 


damaged 


cases it must be 
and perhaps the 
portion re waxed between the 
stain and wax it is customary to give a 


coat of either white or orange shellac, from 


1 


hich the wax mav be removed should an- 
other finish be desired later. If the wax 
is put directly on either the natural or the 
stained wood it sinks into the pores and can 
r be entirely removed, and varnish will 
‘ theoretically, is 


neve 
not stick to wa Shella 

not a good under-coat for varnish, but | 
know of cases where has been perfectly 
Shellac stands well under wax, 
gh wax will soften a varnish 


uccesstul 
Ithou 

\nother simple finish for wood 1s coat 
ing it with glycerine and alcohol, 
leave it almost its natural color; 
other is in 


which 
still an- 
imply brushing on raw linseed 
rude oil, rubbing off the excess after 
the wood has soaked up all it will. The 
oiling darkens the wood, of course 


onl oT 


lhe different finishes might be scheduled 
in this manner: 


(Stain) filler varnish 

(Stain) colored filler varnish. 
(Stain) shellac wax 

(Stain) wax 
(;lycerine and alcohol 
();] 


them the stain may be 
mitted. In all of them the material must 
and it can be stated most forcibly 
that the only way to be sure of good ma- 
terial is to have it ordered from a manu- 
facturer with a good reputation, and to see 

ith one’s own eves his labels on the cans. 


In anv of 


be good, 


A Valuable Source of Potash 


| the European war should cause our 
large annual imports of potash to 
lwindle (says a report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) many farmers will 
look to wood ashes, among other sub- 
to replenish the potash supply. 
While the amount of wood ashes that a 
farmer could accumulate on his own farm 
would hardly ever be sufficient to supply 
his need for potash, nevertheless, if they 
are carefully stored and not permitted to 
each, they may be of considerable value 
to him 


stance 


Wood ashes are now a factor in 
Canada, being considered 
mercial commodity, 


regular com- 
and the large lumber 
mills and other plants using wood or saw- 
dust for fuel in this country which at pres- 
ent make no use of the ashes from their 
furnaces or waste piles may find it profit 
able to store and sell them if the demand 
warrant it 


Wood ashes may be profitably applied 
as a top dressing to grass land and to pas- 
tures where they will encourage the 
growth of clover and better kinds of 
grasses, which will then crowd out in- 
ferior kinds and weeds. Wood ashes may 


be also used for corn and roots. Because 


in werifting ft pdvertisers Piease mentior 
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Make the Floors of 
Your Home Sanitary 


Whether you now have either old or new wood floors, Santilite 
Composition Flooring can be laid and sets within eight or ten 
hours into an absolutely fire-proof, water-proof, germ-proof and 
sanitary floor 


Santilite Composition Flooring 


is easily applied upon wood, concrete or hollow tile floor—a 
solid, continuous, smooth surface which is non-slippery, durable, 
practically noiseless, easy to the tread and, above all, easily kept 
clean 





Santilite costs much less than tile or marble and will outwear 
at least ten applications of linoleum 


ANY CEMENT WORKER CAN APPLY IT FROM 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FURNISHED 


Send us the size of the rooms that need new floors We will 
be glad to quote prices, send samples and literature. State 
colors preferred—red, buff, green, light gray and dark gray 


Sanitary Composition Floor Co. 
325 W. Fayette St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


No advance in price because of European war 

















a wonder, and will contain some 
novel suggestions and real helps. 
The Thorburn advertising will 
tell you all about it in this and 
many other publications next 
month. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53-E Barclay St., New York 


Let Us Help You Ou sxperienced land- 


scape gardeners make 
a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation. 
Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 


selection in America for lawn and | planting 
Write for Catalog D 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. ft i563 New Canaan, Conn. 


| 
1915 Seed Catalog will be quite | 


























For durable painting of all kinds use 


National Lead Company's Pure White Lead 
(Dutch Boy Painter trade mark) 
Ask for Paint Adviser No. 145. Sent free on request 


National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York 


BOOKLET FREE 
“BATH ROOMS OF CHARACTER” 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Santiary Pottery im the U. S. A 
TRENTON N. J. 


. 7 Then write for our interest- 
(ioing to Build? ing book written just for 
prospective builders 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Makers of Yale Products. 9 E. 40th St., New York 


























“MY GARDEN OF DREAMS” 


By Abram Linwood Urban. A book that makes deep appeal 
to every flower lover. An attractive gift. Price, $1.30, Prepaid 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Box 40, Germantown, Pa. 
A Garden of Hardy Plants :.-:-::: 


the next 
six or eight weeks, but the earlier you start the better. Write me 
today about Phioxes, Peonies, or other perennials. Bertrand H. Farr, 
Wyomissing Nurseries, 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 
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of their lime content they are not so good 
for potatoes, although sometimes used for 
this crop. 

In New England, where farmers have 
had to look more carefully to the renew- 
ing of old soils than in some of the newer 
sections of the country, wood ashes have 
long been appreciated. Ashes indirectly in 
crease the available nitrogen of the organic 
matter in the soil, aay: have been known to 
do excellent service in Europe on drained 
moorland. 

Besides the potash, ashes contain other 
ingredients which are of value to plants; 
namely, about 1 or 2 per cent of phos 
phoric acid, a little magnesia and a great 
deal of lime. The importance of . these 
last-named elements is made plain by the 
esteem in which leached ashes are held by 
some of our farmers, although from 
leached ashes all but a very small portion 











RESIDENCE, JOHN W. GARY, GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





















’ . . TT _ ' . :, Hy-tex Velour Brick, Full Range. 
ol the pt tash | lal be en W ashed out, he ; Laid in Flemish Bond, >s-inch Buff Architect, Frederick W. Perkins, Chicago, 
farmer who wishes to restore potash to the id Mortar Joint, Kough Cut Flush 








soil by the use of ashes should take great 
care that they are kept dry and are not 
allowed to leach at all. Many house- 
wives save their house ashes and leach out 
the potash for use in making soap. They 
may now have an additional reason for 





* 
N America we may well be grateful, this Thanks- a 
giving season, that our homes are safe from “‘war’s 
desolation.” Yet our homes, the refuges of our safety 
and our fortune, are constantly threatened by other 
enemies—the insidious waste of decay and the sud- 
den attack of fire. 


conserving them; namely, their increased 
value as a garden fertilizer. But, as has 
just been said, ashes to be used for the 
improvement of the soil should not be per- 
nine 00 See. Brick is the only material that is safe against decay 
and fire. It requires no repairs and it insures at 
lower rates; it cannot burn. And 


Hy-tex | 


The Standard of Quality in Brick 


in rich, soft, color-tones and textures of every variety, offe rs. 
you, as does no other brick, the means of giving your home 
beauty and distinction. 

Read about itin our beautiful 64-page booklet, ‘Genuine | 


Economy in Home Building,’’ illustrated in four-color “A 
photographic reproductions. Sent for 10c to cover postage 


Dept. G11, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the World 
BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS: — Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleve- 
land, O.; Davenport, la.; DuBois, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; ; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; New York City; ‘Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 


\shes from hardwoods (deciduous 
trees) are richer in both phosphorus and 
potash than those from pines and other 
softwoods (conifers). Ashes from oak, 
elm, maple and hickory have more potash 
than those from pine. The ashes of twigs 
(faggots, for example) are worth more 
for agricultural purposes than the ashes of 
heart-wood taken from the middle of an 
old tree. In general, the smaller and 
younger the wood burned, the better 
ashes. The ashes of coal do not contain 
enough potash to make them valuable 
this connection. 

Ordinary house ashes contain on the 
average about 8 or 9 per cent of potash 
and 2 per cent of phosphoric acid. Inves- 
tigators have considered that there is 
enough potash and phosphoric acid in a 
bushel of ashes to make it worth 20 or 25 
cents. Besides that, some 10 or 15 cents 
additional might be allowed for the 


“alkali power” of the ashes. This power C R S ‘*TheWood . an an BS no Bap 
is that which enables ashes to rot weeds Rim-Cut Automobile Tires. 


99 
: ; ‘ E nal. Easiest Ridi (joop"Y 
and to ferment peat. Of course, prices OF COURSE! ter al ~ ionmest Weesten “Ahern OHIO 





























vary with local conditions. 








If wood ashes are purchased, the farmer Made to order—to exactly match ALICE AND THE WONDERLAND PEOPLE 


the color scheme of any room 
FAVE your Gee sxe exnde to exile, ont 


The New Nursery Picture Book—can be taken apart, 


should assure himself that they have making a complete decoration of 


neither been contaminated with coal ashes a a wpe ergy ater pe 38 separate panels for a child’s 
nor adulterated with leached ashes. These u Ne atenedvediaies tate, We are only too room, $2. not to be had elsewhere 
facts determined that the place of burn- T ramet cae eapmetggs * heme ae Soe | mong a ih omg ee ae 
ing has no effect on the value of the ashes RUGS. camel's hair in undyed effects or pure wool in Exclusive Wall Papers of Good Style 
as fertilizer. They are equally satisfac- Sek yo ee he furnisher. <—ieaaaaae WEP rie Pay 
tory whether taken from a stove, a fire- Write us for color card—today. Established 1876 


9 West 42nd St., New York 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 








place or a bonfire. . Thread @ Thrum Workshop 
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The Delights of Getting Well 





W hi “uoare a ed friends of 
your Physiman that u need to take 

rHilk CURI ibroad, you do not at 
once begin to think about inatorium 
or Hospitals, or imagine that you are “in 
bor a disagreeable experienc Cohn the 
contrat vou feel that carrying out 
uch a suggestion means a really delightful 
epi oc 

You begin to picture to your elf the 
pleasure { i most iwreeable outing, 
ind coupled with thi mental picture 
ions of comfortable up-to-date 


Hotel interesting musing urround 
ings, unusual or celebrated people, agree 
ible out-of-door diversion in fact, every 


thing that go to make a vacation agres 


ible and ple isant 


fo take thi CURE” means all 
of this and more It includes, as well, 
a System of Baths and Treatments, the 
Drinking of Medicinal Waters 


— 


and Regu 


lar, tematic, (dut-of-door Exercise : 


none of which interferes with the pleasures 
of your outing In other words, ‘ You 


make a delight of getting well.’ 


Iho not imagine that because of con 
ditions in kurope 
ble to take 


as ple asant 


you will find it impossi 
PH CURE” amid equally 
urroundings and with equally 
as eflective lreatment, directed by as 
thoroughly experienced protes 
el 


ional coun 


There is just one place in 
which to really take 
place that combine 


\merica at 

THE CURE,” one 
ill of the pleasurable 
features together with the Treatments 
and Medical Water That place is Old 
Point Comfort Hotel Chamberlin is one 
of the great Hotels of America, 
apphance of modern ingenuity ts 


every 
there to 
add to the comfort and pleasure of your 


visit Lhe ituation, midway between 


the North and the South, makes it cli 
matically the best year-round Resort in 
America. The unique surroundings, both 
by land and sea, give it the 
different”’ 


“something 
atmosphere, which will add to 
the interest of your stay. The Cuisine 
is celebrated the world over. Fort Mon- 
roe, with “all the pomp and circumstance 
of war,” is just at hand, with Drills, Band 
Concerts and Military Functions. Hamp 
ton Roads, the Home Port of our war 
ships is immediately before The Cham- 
berlin 


Last, but by no means least, The Treat 
ments and Baths at The Chamberlin are 
beyond question, the most scientifically 
administered in Medical 
Director is a man of wide experience, 


America. Our 


and every Treatment that is given at Aix, 
Vichy, Karlsbad, Nauheim or Harrogate 
is duplicated here under the most favor 
able conditions. The Chamberlin Saline 
Water, flowing from a depth of 900 feet, 
is wonderfully effective in many com- 
plaints that have to do with the presence 
highly 


medical 


of uric § acid. This 
Radio-Active, 


properties 


waler 15S 
whi h adds to its 


To sum up-—Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, 1s really the one place in 


America to take ““ THE CURE.” 


I have several interesting books descrip- 
tive of the place and its equipment. 
These tell of our Methods, describing the 
various Treatments and enumerating the 

have also 
many 
that have come to us for treatment and 
been “‘ Cured.” 


Complaints we _ relieve. I 


published an account of cases 


I will gladly send all of these, on appli- 
cation. Address, Geo. F. Adams, Box 104, 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 








Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 
of Cornell University 


Gardeners who understand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions 


A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes 





250-page Catalog free. 
Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


PT. 236. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Prov. BeAL 








CALCIUM-HUMUS 


Nature's J/oil Imprower 
MARYLAND CALCIUM-HUMUS CO. 


806 Penn Square Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Iwo basketry covered glasses of 


Wild Beach Plum or 
Wild Grape Jelly 


in Christmas box $1.00 postpaid 


I'welve hand dipped five-inch BAYBERRY CANDLES 


with twelve red “‘ good-luck "’ cards $1.25 postpaid 


Illustrated Catalogue 








Cape Cod Products Co. North Truro, Mass. 
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Growing Bulbs in Sand 


yy would seem that bulbs do not require 

a rich diet. Several sorts were grown 
in our window-garden in pure sand, with 
results as good, and in some cases better, 
than if ordinary soil had been used. 
Beach sand and sand from the roadside 
were mixed, half and half, and sifted, and 
a piece of charcoal put in the bottom of 
each flower pot. This was all—no earth, 
no manure, no plant food of any sort was 
used. Otherwise the bulbs were treated 
just as though potted in richer soil. 

Clean flower pots, with clam shells to 
cover the soles, were prepared to receive 
them. The bulbs were placed so that the 
sand just covered their tops, then watered 
and set away to make root growth. A 
dark closet in a cellar where the ther- 
mometer stands between forty and fifty 
proved to be well suited to the purpose. 
\ mouse-proof box, a little deeper than the 
height of the tallest flower pot, in order 
to allow space for the label, was made for 
them. Ventilation was provided by holes 
in its side, and these were covered with a 
strip of window netting to baffle the mice. 
Here the bulbs were left for two months, 
more or less, until the sand in each pot 
was filled with roots. They were tested 
by turning out the soil when it was damp 
enough to hold its shape, and if the roots 
did not show well on the surface it was 
left in darkness still longer. Sand dries 
out more quickly than other soil, so the 
pots had to be watered occasionally, but 
were not kept soaking-wet for fear of 
mold. 

As each pot became filled with roots it 
was brought to the light and placed on a 
table built purposely for growing bulbs. 
This table had three shelves; the lowest, 
a few inches from the floor, was intended 
for bulbs just brought from the cellar, 
and they stayed here until the foliage 
turned from white to green. When the 
leaves attained their full color they were 
ready for the top shelf and the sunshine. 
\ table of this sort occupies no more room 
than any other kind, but the three shelves 
provide space for bulbs in all stages of de- 
velopment, and relays may be brought 
from the cellar every few days to take 
the place of those that have been moved 
higher up. In this way a most satisfac- 
tory succession of bloom may be secured. 

As soon as the buds opened the plants 
were placed in a cool room to prolong the 
blooming season, as the flowers last very 
much longer in a low temperature. A 
room for growing bulbs must be about 60 
degrees, unless it is desirable to hurry the 
flowering, when 70 degrees is more ef- 
fective. A really hot temperature will be 
almost sure to blast the buds. A horti- 
cultural encyclopedia says: 
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4b PETE Ure 40 degrees 
For stems and leaves.... 50 - 
lor the best flowers..... 60 

For quick development... 70 


The best showing is made by having 
several bulbs planted together. These 
should all be of the same variety, for if 
mixed bulbs are used they will flower at 
different times and call for diversified 
treatment, and some will have reached the 
shabby stage before others have bloomed. 
A six-inch pot will hold a half-dozen ordi- 
nary bulbs, as there is no harm in crowd- 
ing them. Single bulbs in three-inch pots 
are pretty and all-sufficient for experi- 
ments, but not nearly so decorative as a 
half-dozen in a larger pot. 

Bulbs lose their vitality when kept for 
late plotting. The best results come from 
ordering early and planting immediately. 
October is a good all-round month for the 
plotting of bulbs. They require fresh air, 
but cannot stand draughts. Dust also is 
detrimental, and at the blooming stage 
they demand generous watering. One 
authority goes so far as to say the soil 
should be kept as wet as mud during this 
period; this is especially applicable to 
narcissus. 

Those bulbs that can be grown. espe- 
cially well in sand are the following: 

Orange Phenix.—The perfect blossoms 
on this bulb would have been a revelation 
grown in any sort of soil, but were doubly 
remarkable as having sprung from plain 
sand. In size, substance, color and shape 
they were beyond criticism, measuring 
nine or ten inches in circumference. They 
were potted the last of Octber, left in the 
cellar about ten weeks for root growth, and 
bloomed two months after bringing to the 
light. 

Grand Monarque.— This is another 
splendid bulb, and that grown in pure sand 
was a worthy specimen. This variety is 
of unusual size and vigor, being almost as 
large as a medium-sized Chinese lily bulb, 
but much more solid. The flowers, too, 
are like the lily, but more waxy and with 
a lighter yellow cup. They grow a dozen 
in a group; those that grew in sand meas- 
ured one and three-quarter inches in di- 
ameter. Potted November 17, the roots 
were well formed by the last week in Janu- 
ary, and the height of bloom was reached 
at the end of March. Unlike the Chinese 
lily, it is very slow to develop, but it is so 
attractive that it pays for the waiting. 

Dutch Roman Hyacinth—This_ bulb 
formed a normal flower-head of good size 
and quality with no more hearty diet than 
sand. This type is smaller than the regu- 
lar Dutch hyacinth and much more solid 
and compact than the Roman hyacinth. 
It was potted the middle of November and 


bloomed the first and second week in 
March, 


Double Roman Narcissus—This is a 
quick-growing, many-flowered variety, and 
can easily be brought into bloom for 
Christmas. It throve on a diet of sand 
and quite equaled the same kind grown in 








PIO JJ. OW 
swam 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer. 


WAGE Ox é 


HE monopoly so long enjoyed in the past by the 
ordinary home building materials only serves to 
make more impressive the remarkable record of 


NATCO Hollow Tile and its claims upon the consider- 


ation of every owner, architect and builder. 


NATCO construction is essential if the home is to have tts 
utmost commercial value or afford the comfort, the safety 
from fire and the freedom from deterioration demanded by 
modern standards. 


Floors, partitions and roofs are hardly less important than the 
exterior walls in their need of NATCO construction—NATCO 
fire-safety. There are special forms of NATCO 
Hollow Tile for these features. But no Hollow 
Tile is genuine NATCO Hollow Tile unless 
it bears the imprinted trademark, “ NATCO.”’ 


More information as to NATCO Hollow Tile will be 
found in the new 32-page handbook, ‘‘FIREPROOF 
HOUSES,”’’ which contains 25 illustrations of 
NATCO residences and is an invaluable guide to the 
prospective builder. Mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 10 cents. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@FING - COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ESTABLISHED 1889 
Offices In All Principal Cities 


Write Today Dept. Y; 











Garage Bungalow Play House 


Hodgson Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 
tical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. 
Portable = Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 
inafew hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address all 

Houses 


ZF. BODGSON CO. Sex (eee ee) “Soe 
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HAND-PAINTED 
ORIENTAL RUGS__ 

















rugs send r monograph and list 


iy « wen isu 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
3 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
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irt! otted November bs this rapid 
ower had f ec its roots in one month 
Orne in eeks later. One that 
ed in earth for Christmas decora 
tio is potted September 30, brought to 
ht ove « i bloomed 1 tew 
etore ( ist 
} l his vorgveo 
‘ ClO Owe or the est on 
‘ | ‘ ‘ et 0 ( t| 
tt ost satistactol 
I | . potted No 
embet y aL | t 1 the cell I till the 
‘ | eb being a variet' 
mit low forcing, and one month 
t¢ nO 
[his is another obliging 
phibio bulb, or rather corm, which 
ho so Many attractive colors and sends 


oO man tlowers t! at it should be in 


every sand, earth or water-garden his 

potted early. because crocus will not 
vell survive long keeping Started Octo 
ber 12, it was brought to the light Decem 
ber 1 nd tlowered frot late January to 
earl] \larch a long blooming season be 
ing one of its many good points. Numer 
ous corms should be planted together in a 
broad seed pan o1 othe receptacle he 
very best grade, measuring four inches 


round, should be chosen, and imperfect 
ones discarded. Crocus 1s 


| green aphis; the former may be 


susceptible to 
mold ane . 
avoided by not kee ping the pots too damp 
while making roots, and the latter may be 
fought off with tobacco smoke or tea, 
though they must be attacked in the early 
stages or they will become too numerous 


to be vanquished 


(Jur sand-grown bulbs were not only 
equal to those which were taken from the 
Sarre package and, for the purpose of com- 
parison, grown in earth, but in some cases 


produced larger, 


fairer, finer flowers than 
those receiving the more usual treatment. 


\ New Sewage 


for Count r\ 


Disposal System 


and Suburban Houses 


Hike well-managed farm of to-day 


means many household conven 
iences as well as labor-saving farm ma 
chinery Back-breaking drudgery has 
been largely eliminated from both house 
and fields. Running water and the kitchen 
sink and bathroom have supplanted the 


old-time pump and open, insanitary drain- 


age But the most efficient disposal of 
sewage remained a problem until the con- 
crete septic tank was invented. It is a 
simple, cheap and effective device, rapidly 


supplanting the drywell, with tts constant 


menace of water pollution. In_ brief, 


there has come to the farmer his own little 
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SPECIALCHRISTMAS GIFT EDITION 
of MISS DALRYMPLE’S NEW STORY 





Uncle Noah’s Christmas Party 


THI Meak 


SP y Se HER yr Ga Mas § } 
= ae SS DIGS 
NINO PAS a? oer ase ae 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 


luthor of “‘ Diane of the Green Van.” the prize 
winning novel in the Reilly @ Britton 


$10,000 Prize Contest 





St Barn 
Det, ering pe 0 


This charming story of the Christmas 
season is a worthy successor to Miss Dal 
rymple’s first story of Uncle Noah, which 
told how that ancient retainer’s devotion 
mended a quarrel between the old Colonel 
and his spirited son. Again we come to the 
Christmas season and the kind old darkey’s 
head is full of memories of departed days 
when the big house was gay with music, 
merry banter and the clink of glasses pledged 
in friendship. He secretly plans a Christmas 
party,to which he invites the poor children 
of the neighborhood. Uncle Noah’s comical 
hospitalities and Christmas spirit serve to 
melt away stubborn estrangements and 
reunite all the branches of the Fairfax 
family. 
12mo. Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn. $1.00 

net. Postage 10 cents 





NEW GIFT EDITIONS OF MISS 
DALRYMPLE’S POPULAR CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


Uncle Noah’s Christmas 
Inspiration 
By LEONA DALRYMPLE 


Illustrations in color by Charles L. Wrenn, 
decorations by Charles H. Guischard 


For sheer heartwarming optimism—the 
Christmas spirit, in a word—the story of the 
South at holiday time is to be recommended 
without reserve. It overflows with love and 
good humor 


12mo. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
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ln The Heart 
Of The Christmas Sees 
By LEONA DALRYMPLE 


Illustrations in color by Charles L, Wrenn, 
decorations by Charles H. Guischard. 


A story telling of a misunderstanding 
between a man and a maid and how the un- 
usual events of a Yuletide straightened the 
course of a great love. 


12mo. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
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sewerage plant in concrete, which answers 
his purpose even better than large city 
works, for he has neither the tax nor re- 
pairs that always attach to a city sewer 
system. 

The principle upon which the concrete 
septic tank operates is extremely interest- 
ing. It consists of a long, water-tight 
cistern, through which sewage passes very 
slowly and evenly. Located underground, 
it is warm and dark, thus affording perfect 
conditions for the development of the 
bacteria or germs which clarify and render 
harmless the sewage. After passing 
through the septic tank, the sewage is prac- 
tically free from all suspended matter and 
has the appearance of water. From the 
septic tank this clear effluent is discharged 
into three lines of ordinary farm drain 
tile. 

While the odor from a septic tank is 
scarcely noticeable, it is nevertheless best 
to locate it at some distance from the 
house. Choose a spot easy to excavate 
so that the top of the tank can be sunk 6 
inches below ground level and where the 
lines of drain tile will have sufficient fall 


to carry off the discharged fluid. The 
tank should be large enough to hold the 
entire sewage for one day. For a family 


of eight to ten people occupying a house 
having two bathrooms fitted with the cus- 
tomary appliances in the way of tubs and 
stationary washstands and downstairs the 
kitchen sink, a concrete tank ‘having two 
compartments, each 4 feet long by 4 feet 
wide by 4 feet high, will be required. 
Since the top and bottom are each 4 inches 
thick and the top of the tank is 6 inches 
below ground level, dig the pit 5 feet 2 
inches in depth. The walls of the tank are 
& inches thick and the partition between 
the two compartments 6 inches. There- 
fore, the length of the pit should be 9 feet 
10 inches and the width 5 feet 4 inches. 

If the earthen walls of the pit stand 
firm, only inside forms will be needed. 
These inside forms are merely boxes made 
of 1-inch boards. Two boxes will be re- 
quired to make two compartments. The 
outside dimensions of the boxes should be 
4 feet square by 4 feet high. The boxes 
or forms will be placed on the freshly-laid 
concrete floor. Holes for taking 6-inch 
pipe should be made in the boxes, as shown 


in Fig. 1. The holes should be 4 inches 
from the top of the box form, measuring 
from the top of the hole. The concrete 


should be mixed in the proportion of 1 
part Portland cement, 2 parts sand and 4 
parts crushed rock or gravel. Place a 
4-inch thickness of concrete in the bottom 
of the pit to form the floor of the tank. 
On top of this concrete set the box forms, 
which should be ready for immediate use. 
Place the forms so that there is a space 
of 6 inches between them and an 8-inch 
space between them and the earthen walls 
of the pit. Then commence depositing 
the concrete for the walls and partition. 
As soon as the level of the concrete reaches 
the holes in the forms place in the holes 
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THE AUCTION BLOCK 


By REX BEACH 


Rex Beach's new novel, “The 
written with all the author’s well-known virility of sty le and 
has more humor in it than any other of Beach’s books. 
novel manner of reproducing the charming Gibson pictures 
especially suitable for a gift. 
$1.35 net. 
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Illustrated. 
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Bright 
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“A story of business intrigue 
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Chicago Continent. 
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day 
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The Love Letters of Juliette 
Drouet to Victor Hugo 


Edited by Louis Gimbaud 


By force of a dominant will Hugo cloistered this beautiful girl in a 
shabby apartment and, when she complained of ennui, told her to 
write everything that caused her heart to beat. This is the origi- 
nating idea of the letters out of some twenty thousand of which the 
editor has selected the most witty, eloquent and lyrical, that shed new 
light upon the Hugo legend 


Svo. Ilustrated. $2.50 net. Postage, 20 cents. 
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6-inch pipes, as illustrated. Then con- 
tinue the concreting until even with the top 
of the forms. 

Two ordinary iron manhole frames and 
covers may be obtained from a local dealer 
in building supplies. The manhole cov- 
ers should fit tightly and should not be 
perforated. The manhole frames should 
be 10 inches high, so that when placed on 
top of the forms the upper edge will be 
even with ground level. If the manhole 
frame is of less height than this, it should 
rest on a circular piece of 1-inch board, 
which is nailed to the top of the form. 
Since the concrete roof is to be self-sup- 
porting, it will be necessary to reinforce it 
with a few lengths of 34-inch round steel 
rods. There will be needed four pieces of 
vg-inch rods, 9 feet 6 inches long, and 
eight pieces 5 feet long. The roof is now 
ready to be placed. Place the manhole 
frames in proper position on top of the 
form, and deposit the concrete to a depth 
of 1 inch and on the concrete lay the long 
and short bars, as shown in Fig. 2. When 
the bars are placed, deposit the balance of 
the concrete so as to bring the roof to a 
total thickness of 4 inches. As it will be 
covered with earth, it is not necessary to 
give this top surface a smooth finish; 
merely level the surface by striking off 
with a straight piece of board. The tank 
should now be allowed to rest undisturbed 
for at least two weeks. At the expiration 
of this time, saw away wooden top of 
the forms inside of the manhole frames. 
Then enter the tank and remove the 
wooden forms, passing the lumber out 
the manhole opening. While in the tank 
make certain that the pipes are all unob- 
structed and not even partially clogged 
with dirt or lumber. The inlet pipe is then 
connected to the pipe from the house and 
the outlet pipe joined to three lines of 
3-inch concrete drain tile. The drain tile 
will be laid about 12 inches below the sur- 
face of the ground and the joints left 
open—that is to say, no mortar must be 
used in the joints. This permits the dis- 
charged fluids to be absorbed by the sur- 
rounding soil. The drain tile lines should 
be laid in the form of the letter “Y” and 
sufficiently extended to cover a large area 
of ground. Average conditions require 
that each arm be about 100 feet long. 
\fter this is done, cover the tank with 
earth to the level of the manhole covers. 
It is now ready for use. 

It is sometimes the custom to plant a 
few shrubs around the manhole openings, 
thus effectually hiding all evidence of the 
tank. 

A tank of the size specified will require 
about 4 cubic yards of crushed rock, 2 
cubic yards of sand and 7 barrels of Port- 
land cement. There will also be needed 
78 feet of %-inch round steel rods, which 
can be obtained from the local blacksmith 
or hardware dealer. The tank can be built 
without skilled labor. It requires but few 
tools, and construction methods are so sim- 
ple that one man can easily build it. 
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Two Modern Farm Buildings 
THe Roor CELLAR 


HERE roots are intended to be used 
as feed, it is usual—as it is more 
convenient—to put them below the feed 
room, where they may be readily obtained 
and prepared. Such root cellars are likely 
to freeze in extreme cold weathers, and 
some method for heating them under such 
conditions should be provided. The best 
way to do this is to build a chimney con- 
taining a large flue, 16 x Io inches, which 
does service as a ventilating flue when not 
in use as a chimney. Ventilation for the 
root cellar is as important in preventing 
undesirable conditions as ventilation for 
the cow barn or horse stable. Roots 
mold and spoil very quickly if deprived 
of a circulation of air, so that the root 
cellar must be so ventilated as to insure a 
circulation of air throughout every part 
of it. The volume of fresh air here need 
not approach in extent that required by 
the buildings for housing the animals. If 
the ventilation is arranged so that the air 
will come in at the extreme end and be 
taken out at the other, it will provide all 
that is necessary. 

There seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to whether the floor is better 
of earth or concrete. Some farmers pre- 
fer the latter, for its possibilities of clean- 
liness, while others will tolerate nothing 
tor the storage of roots but the soil in 
which they are grown. The character of 
the site and the position of the cellar with 
respect to it are important factors. A dry 
cellar must be assured at all times, and 
good drainage and a sandy soil are the 
necessary natural conditions. If such 
conditions prevail, the root cellar is best 
without a concrete floor. Where other 
considerations place the farm buildings on 
low ground, every precaution should be 
taken to provide a dry cellar—water- 
proofed floors and walls and careful 
drainage of the foundation. After a dry 
place has been provided, sand may be put 
in over the concrete floor. , 

The difficulty of the root cellar under 
the feed room is that it frequently thrusts 
the cellar so deep in the ground that in 
some localities it is difficult to keep it dry. 
To obviate this the author has tried sev- 
eral times to construct a root cellar above 
ground, forming the walls of three thick- 
nesses of building tile or of studding and 
filling the spaces between with sawdust or 
granulated cork. This construction has 
been entirely successful in keeping the 
contents from freezing, but only when 
this room has been placed in the farm 
building. For the isolated root cellar the 
only satisfactory one is found by going 
into the side of a bank and constructing a 
chamber whose top as well as sides is 
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Porto Rico 
The Ideal 16-Day Cruise 


"Carolina", "Brazos" and other big steam- 
ers in service, with new and luxurious 
fittings designed especially for comfort in the 
tropics. Steamer is your hotel during entire 
trip, and the rate covers every expense from 
New York to and around the Island, touching 
at principal ports, and returning to New Y ork. 


$9Q 450 AND SAILINGS 
UP EVERY SATURDAY 
No lovlier spot for a winter’s outing than this “Island of 
Enchantment"—rich in the traditions of four centuries 
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PRISON LIFE REVEALED 
A VIVID PICTURE OF PRISON LIFE 


The Subterranean Brotherhood 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Mr. Hawthorne, the son of Nathaniel Hawthorne and the author of many 
works of fiction and general literature, was sentenced to the Federal prison at 
Atlanta for misuse of the United States mails. This book presents the results of 
his experience and observation of the pernicious conditions of our penal system 
and offers some constructive reform suggestions, which, though radical, challenge 
the interest and attention of all thinking people. 














8v0. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
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ground above the top should be at least 
three feet deep; the entrance—the one side 
exposed to the air—had best face south, 
though its exposure may incline to the east 
or west, but never to the north. Ventila- 
tion must be provided, which can be ar- 
ranged by an inlet in the door and a flue 
carried up above the ground at the back. 
Though this is a perfect type of root cel- 
lar, it is not automatic with all degrees of 
temperature, and some regulation of the 
ventilation is necessary in extreme weather 
conditions. \ concrete roof. which must 
drain as shown, is the best. In fact, such 
a structure is practically indestructible, 
and should serve its purpose as long as it 
is put to its use. 


li ! | Lou SI 
\fter many 
ice houses of 


CONSTRUCTION 


experiments in building 
various materials and 
placing them in various stages between en- 
tirely above and entirely below ground, it 
has been pretty well demonstrated that the 
structure of wood, placed, if possible, in 
the shade, serves its purpose better than 
any other type of construction. The plan 
calls for a building of 6-inch studs, 
sheathed on both sides and filled between 
with sawdust. Upon fhe outside sheath- 
ing, and placed vertically, are 2 x 4-inch 
studs, 24 inches apart, also sheathed or 
clapboarded and forming a 4-inch air space 
around the entire building. This space, 
left open at the bottom and the top, allows 
the air as it becomes heated by the rays of 
the sun to pass up and out. A ceiling is 
formed at the level of the tie beams, in- 
sulated with sawdust in the same manner 
as the side wall. It is necessary to 
ventilate the space between the ceiling and 
the roof, which in small houses (under 
200 tons) 1s adequately done by louvers at 
each end. In larger houses an additional 
ventilator—or two ventilators—on_ the 
roof is desirable. The earth itself forms 
the best floor, although it should be sup- 
plemented by a foot or eighteen inches of 
sawdust, upon which the ice is laid. The 
sawdust and the earth will absorb what- 
ever water may result from melting ice. 
A bell trap should never be put in the 
floor, as this allows the air to reach the ice 
and invariably causes it to melt faster at 
that point. The nearer the mass of ice in- 
tended to be stored approaches a cube, the 
better it will keep. With the construction 
described above, the ice may be put di- 
rectly against the outside wall, and with 
ice so placed 45 cubic feet of Space is al- 
lowed for every ton. 

It seems impossible to do anything with 
the ice house towards making it sightly. 
The only thing, therefore, is to keep it out 
of sight, and the woods—a dense woods— 
is the best place for it. 


The author never builds an ice house, 
nor thinks of one, without recalling to 
mind an experience he had some years ago 
in connection with the construction of a 
large ice house at Skylands Farm. Wish- 
ing to obtain as much reliable information 
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as possible, he went to see the manager— 
in fact, the president—of one of the largest 
ice companies in New York, to profit by 
his experience and his advice. The author, 
after dwelling at somewhat greater length 
upon his own views than he had in- 
tended—a not infrequent occurrence with 
those who seek the views of others—was 
replied to by the managing president 
somewhat as follows: “Well, we have 
built ice houses of wood, we have built ice 
houses of brick, we have built ice houses 
of stone, and put them above ground and 
below ground : we have ice houses along 
the Hudson that hold 50,000 tons of ice, 
and the building which keeps ice the best 
is the one | have described to you. Your 
tHeories are interesting, but my grand- 
mother used to say that one fact was 
worth a dozen theories.” 


The Care of Silver 


KCAUSE there is not enough silver, 
B perhaps, to warrant the adoption of 
a silver pantry or great canteen, do not 
fall into the error of keeping silver “any- 
where.” If there is no small cupboard 
fixed in the house which can be used for 
the purpose, have a silver cupboard made 
—a good, strong cupboard lined right 
through with green baize. With larger 
things—cake and bread baskets, cream 
jugs, and so on—just stand them on the 
shelves of such a cupboard. Small cut- 
lery things are better if kept in baize rolls, 
which are quite easily made. Take two 
strips of baize, one wider than the other. 
Join them together in envelope fashion, 
and stitch across in a succession of pockets. 
Slip a fork or spoon into each of the 
pockets, fasten the slip over with a couple 
of patent clips, and the result is a thing 
which will keep silver much better than 
any baize-lined baskets. It is not wise as 
a rule to keep silver goods in satin or vel- 
vet-lined jewelers’ cases, as frequently in 
time the color or friction of the lining 
affects the silver. 

Silver must be attended to regularly— 
not once in three months. Keep a special 
china or earthenware bowl for washing 
the silver in each time it is used. Simply 
make a good soap lather with boiling 
water, adding a tablespoonful of broken 
soda for every quart of water. If any of 
the silver is stained, rub gently with a pad 
made of old flannel; then take out and 
wipe gently with a clean, soft towel—old 
white rags do excellently for the purpose 
and polish up with a chamois leather. 


Leona Dalrymple, author of the $10,000 
prize novel, “Diane of the Green Van,” is 
contributing a story to the December 
House AND GARDEN. To tell you what 
it’s about would spoil half the pleasure of 
reading it! Keep your eyes open for a 











AN OPEN LETTER TO 





This is not a time for alarm, but for calm, deliberate judgment a 
The whole world has been thrown out of gear, in commerce, 1 
finance, by the great war. Manifestly, it is a time of broad 
readjustments. 

There are four underlying conditions that give courage 


First : can be sent to tl 
The new Currency Law, which nations that need tl 
is just on the point of becoming Third : 

operative. ‘The Federal Re- The currency and 


serve Board has been created, 
the Federal Reserve centres 
located, and this whole scheme 
of sound and elastic currency 
is ready to stimulate trade, 
commerce and manufacturing. 


join in enriching ou 
home market, and 
spread ready for t 


turers, with little 
petition. It is ar 


These four conditions combine to make an opportunity that 
equaled in the lifetime of any man now living. ‘To lose heart is t 
It is not only self-interest, through building up individual fortune 
but patriotic interest, in building up the commercial supremac 
that unite in urging all manufacturers and business men to mo 


analyses, national sales facts, etc., etc. Address: 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 


before our American manufac- 
or no com- 


Second : dented commercial situation. 
Our great crops. ‘These amount Fourth : 

to hundreds of millions of dol- The Panama Canal is now 
lars, beyond the needs of our open for trafic, making both 
own consumption, and the gov- coasts of South America more 
ernment is already working accessible for our American 
out plans by which ihe crops manufacturers. 


y of America, 
Business Executives, with marketing problems, are offered the combined 


knowledge of forty-three national periodicals. Co-operation will very gladly 
be given in an effort to help our American industries along the lines of market 
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rr et c etiite, The Hearst’s Magazine Scribner’s Magazine 
ate, The House and Garden Smith’s Magazine 
Cavalier Independent, The : Suburban Life 
Century, The Judge Sunset Magazine 
Christian Herald, The Leslie’ s Weekly System 
Collier’s Weekly Literary Digest, The Today’s Magazine 
Continent, The McCall’s Magazine Travel 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Metropolitan Magazine Vanity Fair 
Country Life in America Munsey’s Magazine Vogue 
Current Opinion National Geographic Magazine, The Woman’s Home Companion 
Farm and Fireside Outlook, The World’s Work 
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THOSE WISHED FOR WORDS 





F~~___ A Book of Inscriptions ' 


By ESTHER MATSON 


i This charming little book has not only ready utility, but is 
f also an interesting record of some of the names of literary 
shrines and haunts of famous men. The book is divided into 

three sections—Much Ado About Place Names—Mottoes for 
Hearth and Garth, which includes suggestive hints for Over- 
door Inscriptions, "Chimney piece Texts, and for the Garden 
Gracious, and Gift Accompaniments. With decorative half- 

} titles and end papers. 12mo., $1.10 net. Postage 10 cents. 
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story that touches the heart of Christmas. 
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Her Secret 


bd g@ You've seen her and you’ve 


wondered. 


} @ The amount she can spend for clothes is 


@ Here, then, is her secret. 


limited, yet, somehow, there’s an air of 
smartness about her, a finish to her 
dress that bespeaks the woman of taste 
and refinement. 


@ Like so many of her sisters, she has dis- 


covered the secret of good dressing with 
a modest purse. She has found that, 
after all, her few dollars can be so wisely 
invested that they bring her the best 
possible return in satisfactory apparel. 


She buys her 
clothes under the guidance of an unques- 
tioned authority on woman’s dress. She 
selects her suits, hats, footwear, hosiery, 
under-garments and all the appurte- 


nances to her toilette, not only because > 


Fashion dictates that this or that shall be 
worn, but because she knows that what 
she buys will give her the greatest 
amount of wear. 


i 
q She has learne d to distinguish between fads and 


i] . 
q Harper . Bazar is her guide 


fashions and she is sure that what she buys is not the 
passing fancy of a fortnight, but the enduring mode 
for the season 


No matter how much 
or how [ttle she has to spend, Harper's Bazar shows 
her how her dress allowance can be best invested. 


q And what Harper's Bazar has done for her it can do 


s TE 
. ¢ —_ |: ————— 
- a % — ——_ = ~ a= 


Send the coupon below with a dollar for a 
ten-months’ trial subscription and your dress prob- 
lem for the Winter, Spring and Summer will be 
solved A dollar now may save you many times 
that amount in one poorly chosen dress. Let this be 
your first economy 


Harper's 
Ba [Rar 


119 West 40th St. New York City 


for you 
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Author of “ The 


12mo 


The Growth of a Soul 
Red Room traces Strind 
usher in a secondary school 


BOOKS RY 
FAIR HAVEN AND FOUL STRAND 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG 


STRINDBERG 


Growth of a Soul,” ‘‘ Midsummer Days,” etc. 


Little stories of married life which represent Strindberg’s distrust and 
terror of the feminist movement and its present day turmoil. 


$1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE GROWTH OF A SOUL 


fills up the gap between the ‘‘Son of a Servant"’ and “The 
berg’s experiences as a student at Upsala University, an 
at Stockholm, a private tutor, a doctor's assistant, an actor, 


a dramatist, a journalist, and a landscape painter 


I2mo. $81.25 net Postage, 12 cents. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square North, NEW YORK 
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Ceiling Decoration 


it /R ceiling decoration all strong colors 

should be definitely separated from 
one another by light lines, fillets, or small 
mouldings. If the cornice presents any 
small, flat surfaces, a simple conventional 
Hower or geometrical pattern can be often 
used to good advantage, care being taken 
not to make it too prominent and in no way 
to form a dark moulded frame for a mass 
of light-tinted ceiling. 

lt is a not very costly matter to lay on a 
ceiling having small wood mouldings 
formed into panels, and filled in with some 
light draper paper or stencil enrichments 
filling the panels. A lofty ceiling divided 
into panels, sunk coffers, admit of a va- 
riety of very rich effects in colors; the 
sunken parts may be of a blue or dark 
brown, or red, relieved by gold drapers, 
the moulded beams being relieved by light 
lines of bright red, green and white, or by 
frets. There is plenty of scope for ceil- 
ing decoration if only the decorative artist 
or architect work together. 

It is well to remember a few general 
rules in decoration of ceilings and cor- 
nices in which to rely when choosing color 
or tints. For instance, in using what are 
called primary colors on moulded 
faces, remember that yellow increases, 
while blue diminishes, in strength; the for- 
mer should therefore be used in convex, 
and the latter on concave mouldings. All 
strong colors should be definitely sepa- 
rated from each other by light lines, fillets, 
or small mouldings. Colors on light 
grounds appear darker by contrast, while 
those on dark grounds appear lighter. If 
the cornice has any broad, flat surfaces, a 
simple, conventional flower or geometrical 
pattern can often be used to great advan- 
tage, care being taken not to make it 
prominent, the great aim being to keep the 
general work subservient and in no way to 
form a dark moulded frame for the mass 
of the light ceiling. The ordinary system 
of stencil decoration can be carried out at 
a very small expense, and with a few good 
patterns very good effects can be obtained 
in ceilings, where generally little or nothing 
is done ; nor is it a very costly matter to lay 
onto the flat ceiling small pine mouldings 
formed into panels and painted, with the 
panels filled in with some very light 
drapers or pattern flock paper or stencil 
enrichment. 

To save ceilings when cracked, the ceil- 
ing must be first pressed back firmly into 
place. To do this take two pieces of 
scantling long enough to reach over the de- 
fective part. Nail upon them laths about 
two or three inches apart. Place this 
framework, lath side up, against the plas- 
tering above them. 


Ssur- 


Good goods come in little packages— 
and the cocker is certainly a little pack- 
age. The sort of package to open on 
Christmas morning. Read “The Merry 
Little Cocker,” in the Christmas House 
AND GARDEN. 
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The CENTURY 


for the coming year 


will be essentially a magazine with a world horizon— 
its keynote, sincerity; its aim, to follow the frontiers 
of Human Progress. For this reason, it will announce 
no formal program at this time. Present plans, however, 
include 


Four Important Fiction Serials 
in Large Installments 


including James Lane Allen’s ‘“ The Sword of 
Youth,” beginning in November, and Jean Web- 
ster’s new novel, the study of a flirt by the author 
of “‘ Daddy-Long-Legs,” to begin early in 1915. 


War News and The Century 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, beginning with the November number, 
will interpret to its readers what lies back of the bare facts of 
bulletin and despatch. A notable group of CENTURY contributors 
are already engaged on this important work. 

In New York W. MorGAN SHUSTER and SAMUEL P. ORTH of 
Cornell will write of the war and its effects from an ethnic and 
political point of view 

JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, now in London, will deal with 
the personalities of the war lords and the spirit of the nations. 

EsTELLE Loomis, the brilliant short story writer, now in Paris, 
will be sending THe CENTURY sketches of vivid human interest 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, now in Switzerland, has put himself 
in touch with the German authorities with a view to presenting 
views of Germany in war time 

Dr. HENDRIK VAN Loon, historian and journalist, has gone to 
his native land, Holland, where he will write of the Lowlands in 
war time, 

ALBERT EDWARDS, the well-known novelist and travel writer, 
is to leave for Europe in the near future with a roving com- 
mission from THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. His mission is to help 
build the literature that will grow out of the war itself. 


Special Limited Offer. The Century 
and St. Nicholas together $4.50 


One year of THE CENTURY for you and one year of St. Nicholas 
the ideal magazine for young folks (with Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s new twelve-month serial ‘The Lost Prince’’), for the 
boy or girl you love best—both for $4.50 (regular price $7.00) 
only fifty cents more than the subscription price of The Century 
alone. This offer is to new subscribers of St. Nicholas only 
It expires November 10th. 


Use this Coupon today and Save $2.50 


Don’t Stop to draw a check if inconvenient at the moment. See note below* 
Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


Enclosed find check for $4.50. Send 


THe CeEntTuRY, beginning with the St. NICHOLAS, beginning with the 
issue of issue of ‘ ..To 
: ee . Sere a. (must be a new 


Address subscriber). 


Address 


Offer expires November 10, 1914. 





* Note—I have not enclosed check, as I prefer to have you open an account 
and bill at the end of 30 days, at which time I agree to remit $4.50. 


Signed. Address. . 
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FOR TEN YEARS “SUBURBAN LIFE” 


LIBERTY H. BAILEY, Contributing Editor 


ROFESSOR BAILEY, of Cornell, former Director 

of the College of Agriculture, and Chairman of the 

Roosevelt Commission on Country Life, will 
direct our editorial policy the coming year. He is the 
ablest man in this special field today. The Countryside 
Magazine will contain all the strong features which have 
appeared in Suburban Life the past ten years — House 
Building, Horticulture, House Furnishing, Landscape 
Gardening, Travel, Suburban Problems, ete., and, in 
addition, the broad field of the open country, including 
stories of human interest concerning men who have done 
things with the land; live discussions of national legisla- 
tion affecting the countryside; the conservation of forests 
and our other natural resources; the problems of the 
rural community; the farmer who is making good. All 
these things, and more, handled by an expert editorial 
staff, and written in a fascinating manner. The Country- 
side Magazine this next year will be a magazine of value 
to the city man, the suburban resident, the prosperous 
farmer, the man in national politics, the horticulturist, 
and the successful business man or woman everywhere. 
The price will remain $3 a year, 25 cents a copy. 


A Trial Trip with Bailey 


You can’t afford to miss 


This will be a Bailey year. 
it. Send us a $1 bill at our risk, pinned to the following 
coupon, and we will give you a 7-Months’ Trial Trip 


with Bailey — October to April, the best of the year, and 
including all the special issues. Use this Coupon Today. 


Tue SupurBAN Press, Publishers The Countryside Magazine 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York: 
Gentlemen—For the inclosed One Dollar, enter my name for 7- 
Months’ Trial Trip with Bailey—October to April. 
Name Street 


Nov. “B” City " State 
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The Exquisite Art of Stewart Iron Fence and Gates 


brings out the real character of your building and grounds They are 
masterpieces of the Iron Worker handicraft Not garish, but 
beautiful with the virile art of a well-poised design They create an 


atmosphere-of clegance and exclusiveness that no other improvement 
can produce, and add to the value of the property 

Blue Prints, Photos, Book of Designs, Catalog, etc., sent Free, if you 
will tell us what you have in mind A brief description of your prop 
erty will be of material assistance to us in making suggestions 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
** The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders’”’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Iron Vases, Setteese, Garden and Drinking-Fountains, Iron 
Statuary, Stable Fittings, Lamp Standards and Lanterns 


Dept. I 
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FOR THAT BOY OF YOURS 


Boys’ Book of Famous Regiments 

By H. A. OGDEN 

of Our for Our Boy 

With the collaboration of H. A. Hitchcock 
\ spirited narrative of the history 

and exploits of world famous fighting 





Author irmy 


corps like those in the Continental 
Army and the Civil War; the High 
land and Guard Regiments of Eng- 
land; the Imperial Guard and Cuir 


issiers of France; the Giant Guard of 
Prussia and Frederick the Great's 
Grenadiers of Germany; the Cossacks 
and Preobrajinsky of Russia; the 


Dragoons and Jagers of Austria; the 
Alpine Infantry and Bersaglieri of 
Italy; Gordon's Chinese Regiment; 
the Swiss Guard; the Garde Civique 
of Belgium, and 
the Army of 


; 


liustrated ind 
ime by HA. Ogden 


Canadian Dragoons, 
et 


India, 











Listed in the Official Reading List of the Boy Scouts 
a : ing + How the Engineers Defended 
Jack Straw if Mexico . the Great Hydro Plant 
By IRVING CRUMP 
Tack Strawbridge, a New 


England boy, is in 





trusted with a valuable set of blue prints to 
deliver to an American enigineer in charge of the 
great power plant that supplies electricity to 
Mexico City He accomplishes the task, but the 
drawings are stolen from the desk of their owner 
by a man with a scarred foot After following a 
false clue that leads to the arrest of an innocent 
soldier the real culprit its finally apprehended 
With dlustrations by Leslie Crum; I2mo. 81.00 net. Postage 8 cents 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., 31 Union Square North, New York City 
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New Books on The Century Co.’s Lists 





From the Log of the Velsa 


By Arnold Bennett, author of ‘‘Clayhanger,’’ ‘““‘The Old Wives’ Tale,’’ 
etc. Fifty-two illustrations (four in color) by the 
author and by E. A. Rickards 


wanderings and adventures of author and artist as the 

ports of Holland, Denmark, France, Flanders, and the 

English East Coast Arnold Bennett's gift of description, his sense of the rich 

variety which underlies every incident and experience, his humor, make this 
1 chronicle for every wander-loving and holiday-loving American Cover in 
lor Royal octave, 350 page Price, boxed, 83.00 net, postage extra 


The Honest House 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow in collaboration with Rayne Adams 


\ record of the carefree 
Velsa adventured the 


For every one who wishes to create 
and at the same time consistent in 
containing throughout the 
constructively, with the 
and very helpfully 


a home which is expressive of its owner 
all its parts, true to a chosen style, and 
elements of good design It deals, practically and 
problems of the average house-builder. Charmingly 
illustrated Price, boxed, 83.00 net, postage 12 cents 


The Study of Modern Painting 


By Margaret Steele Anderson 
In these 


pages the layman finds brought together, and briefly explained, the 
movements and the significance of modern painting, together with the work 
of the big men who stand for it A concise and constructive survey of modern 


art, done with care 
i ine more 


and enthusiasm The forty full-page illustrations show can- 
Significant modern artists Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


The Life-Story of a Russian Exile 


By Marie Sukloff 


The remarkable experiences of a remarkable Russian girl, one of the 
condemned to exile in Siberia for life who have escaped and lived 
told narrative burns with a passion of feeling for the 
Thirty-two illustrations from photographs 12mo, 
postage IU cent 


very few 
The simply 
wrongs of her people 
350 pages Price $1.50 net. 





New Fiction on The Century Co.’s Lists 
The Honorable Percival 


By Alice Hegan Rice 
On a steamer crossing the Pacific occurs the meeting between a 
young Englishman with a blighted love and an American girl 
who has left her heart at home. Read what takes place. Pic- 


tures by Crosby. Price $1.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


Little Eve Edgarton 
By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


Enter Little Eve Edgarton, in a shabby suit of boy’s riding clothes, 
drooping little figure, standing by her father's chair 
young man's first picture of her. And the love story of these two is the most 
absorbing and whimsical Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has told since ‘‘ Molly 
Make- Believe.’ Crosby illustrations Price $1.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 


By Samuel Merwin, author of ‘“‘Anthony the Absolute,’’ 

“*The Honey Bee,”’ etc. 
the modern Bagdad, during a riotous outbreak of French 
4 charming American girl steps out from the safety of her hotel and 
falls headlong into an amazing series of adventures. It ends on the steamer 


a curious 
that was the conventional 


It begins in Shanghai, 
sailors 


for Singapore, with—well, just as you would wish a romance of love and ad- 
venture to end Striking illustrations by Crosby. Price 81.35 net, postage 
10 cent 

By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of “‘Tante’’ 
The “‘encounter”’ is between Persis n American girl of nineteen, very lovely, 


unconventional in thought and action 
pressing in their teachings the ideas of Modern Germany. A book of daring 
plot, and of that exquisite workmanship which characterizes all Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick's writings Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


Persons Unknown 


A mystery story for everybody by Virginia Tracy 
First of all a love story, 
a mysterious murder; 
through chapter 
puzzling climaxes 


and three German philosophers, ex- 


but the story of a love harassed from the beginning by 
and the untangling of that mystery leads the reader 
after chapter of unexpected turns, sensational thrills, and 

Illustrations by Raleigh Price $1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 


Phyllis 


By Maria Thompson Daviess, author of ‘“‘The Melting of Molly,’’ ‘‘The 
Tinder Box,”’ etc. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


Of course, 
Tue 
and 


you are going to make this a Book Christmas—everybody is. Let 
Century Co.'s new Illustrated Catalogue serve you in all gift planning 
buying. Sent to any address on post-card request. 
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R* ;HT now is the time to plan for it, when these wintry days make you wish 
more than ever that you had a garden full of flowers under glass. Or that 
you could set your teeth in a honey-hearted melon such as can be grown only in 
a greenhouse. 

But that isn’t all; right now is the time to plan for it, because it always takes 
more time to plan, and get the work under way, than first anticipated. 

Suppose you let us send you one of our catalogs at once and, after looking it 
over, drop us a line to call around and talk things over with you. 

Then when you decide on the house to best fit both your needs and pocketbook, 






Now is the Time to Plan for that Greenhouse 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 














the order can be placed in our factory at once and shipped any time this coming 
Spring, when the ground is ready for building. The earlier the better, so that all 
grading and planting can be done about the greenhouse during the first Spring 
months and not drag on into the Summer. 

Your house then will surely be all ready for the roses, which should be planted 
in June or July. 

Another thing—orders placed now for Spring delivery can be figured a bit 
lower, which is certainly a thing worth considering. 

Send for our catalog. Or send for us. Or both. 
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freshness and 


with the December issue, 
in its pages. 


past the span of its monthly issue. 


The Best of Everything 


Nothing is too good for LIPPINCOTT’S—that is the motto of 
its new board of editors, and the first number now ready proves this 
determination. From the first glance at the Christmas cover, done 
in rich colors, to the very last page, you will find sparkle and zest. 
Every story has a plot and a purpose. And to show the full measure 
of value received—this Christmas issue, priced at 25 cents, in- 
cludes a complete short novel which is now selling separately 
in book form for $1 net. And this is only one of a dozen features. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO. Union Square 


Now Issued by the Publishers of Travel and House and Garden 


The publishers of TRAVEL 
have taken over exclusive management and control of this fine 
LIPPINCOTT’S will be issued from our New York office. 
by us, and the same progressive policy which has been behind our other magazines will be reflected 
We shall endeavor to make of the new LIPPINCOTT’S a magazine of constant enter- 

tainment and intellectual delight—a magazine 
A year’s numbers will contain over 1300 pages of brilliant fiction, articles 
of current interest, crisp sketches and refreshing humor. 


THE REBIRTH OF 


LI PPINCOTTS MAGAZINE 


‘or nearly half a century LIPPINCOTT’ 
of character and distinction. 
as a fiction magazine directed to the better class of readers 
ard, or catered to the sensational or vulgar. 
and while it will remain true to the highest ideals, the new year will be marked by an added 
vigor. 


S has been one of the ‘Old Guard’’ among magaz 


Now it passes under new editorial managem 


and HOUSE & GARDEN are pleased to announce that they 
fiction periodical. Beginning 


It will be edited 


for reading aloud in the home circle—for treasuring long 


Union 
N. 


IT acc ept your 
offer of LIPPIN( 
















Try The New Lippincott’s Half a 
Year for One Dollar 


We want you to try this splendid magazine for 
half a year. Its visits to your home will be 
continually welcome The many hours of 
entertainment will abundantly repay the 
small cost. The magazine is regularly $3, 
but in order to make our readers ac 
quainted with the new LIPPIN- 
COTT’S. we will send it six months 
for one dollar. 


NEW YORK 


Christmas number 


Name 
Address 


If you wish the magacine sent to 
address please indicate If you wish 
tt for a Christmas present te 1 friend 
ask us about special offer 


ine 


Founded soon after the Civil War, it has been continuously issuc¢ d 
Never has it lowered its stand 


ent, 










McBRIDE, 
NAST & 


co, 
Square, 
Y 
special 
OTT'S 


for six months for $1.00 
Please find money enclosed. 
Begin with the be 


autiful 


another 
lo use 


please 
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Maria Stella 


The Secret of Louis Philippe 


By Maria Stella Lady 
ewborough 

; 4 fron ‘j berey 

llarr V/ ( 


Ae i) ] ’ 

Lady New 
bore ‘ is document 

in the Seeret Archives of the 
Vatican show, the daughter 
of Philippe Egalité and wa 

exchanged by him, in in 

fancy, for a boy (the son of 
in Italian named Chiappini 

who ubsequently becarm 
Louts Philippe 

‘ ] iStral¢ed ‘ 


net P 


Napoleon and His Adopted 


Son 
By Violette M. Montagu 
In this fascinating pieture 


of the inner history of the 
Napoleonic period few stran 
ger careet ire to be found 
than that of EKugene de 
Beauharnais, the Bayard of 
hi century the on of 
Josephine and subsequently 
the stepson of General Bona 
parte and the adopted son ol 
the Kmperor 


A Great Mystery Solved 
A Continuation and Conclusion 
to “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” by Charles Dickens 


By Gillan Vase 

Dickens in his famous un 
finished story causes Edwin 
Drood to suddenly vanish 
from Cloisterham. The sul 
sequent career of Drood i 
om of the great literary 
mysteries of the world, and 
it has remained for Gillan 
Vase to make the first com 
plete continuation and solu 
tion of this perplexing my 
tery om S/ fi nel Pp 


(eni 
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Books for Christmas Gifts 








Special Gift Edition of Miss Leona Dalrymple’s New Christmas Story 





0 . ie UT f O € 7 eC LT, ASE wee in OR: cS Sein Dy Ct 
Author ee ian of the Green Seen ea P Fe Ne 
Van, the prize-winning novel lg = , Se 
in the Reilly @ Britton $10,000 Prize Contest. SS y 








9 . 
Uncle Noah’s Christmas Party 
By LEONA DALRYMPLE 

This charming story of the Christmas season is a 
worthy successor to Miss Dalrymple’s first story, Zz Uncle 
Noah's Christmas Inspiration.’’ Again we come to the 
Christmas season and the kind old darky’s head is full 
of secret plans for a Christmas party to which he invites 
the poor children of the neighborhood. 


New Gift Editions of Miss Dalrymple’s Popular Christmas Books 


[illustrations in 





Illustrated by Charles L. 
Wrenn. 12mo. $1.00 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 








lor by Charles L. Wrenn, decorations by Charles H. Guischard. 


In the Heart of the Christmas Pines 


A story telling of a misunderstanding 


Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration 


For sheer heart-warming optimism—the 
Christmas spirit, in a word—the story of 
the South at holiday time is to be rec 
ommended without reserve. It overflows 
with love and good humor. 

l2mo. $1.00 net. Postage 


between a man and a maid and how the 
unusual events of a Yuletide straightened 
the course of a great love. 

$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 





10 cents. 12mo. 


A Story of Old Philadelphia 


The Open Door 

By Richardson Wright 
Rarely has the dark night of a 
woman's soul vividly 
drawn as in this story of Kitty 
Flint, the recluse, who lives alone 
in an old house in a Philadelphia 
suburb paying a spiritual debt. 
It is a chapter of mediaevalism set 
down in a bustling modern suburb; 
an echo of the past ringing down 
into the present. The story will 
cause discussion as it will cause 
tears and laughter. 
12mo. $1.36 net. 


The Call of the City 


The Captain of His Soul 


By Henry James Forman 

This brilliantly written novel, laid en- 
tirely in New York, gives perhaps the 
most absorbing picture of life in America’s 
greatest city since the ‘‘ House of Mirth.”’ 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON Says: 

“I found the book interesting from 
first to last . As the un- 
folding and development of a young 
man’s spiritual nature it is a triumph 
The circumstances chosen are just right, 
and it is all logical, convincing and sym- 
pathetic. The young provincial’s ad- 
ventures, material and spiritual, in New 
York have never been better done. It 
would be a good guide book for future 
tyros. 12mo. $1.35 net. Postage 12 cents. 


been So 














Postage 10 cents. 


The Man Who Found Christmas By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


A newspaper man bored at the conventional city Christmas gets off the train at random 
in a New England village and finds himself in an atmosphere of healthy outdoor life. Here 
he meets a girl who shows him where Christmas is to be found. 

Frontispiece in color by Walter King Stone. 12mo. 50 cents net; postage 5 cents. 


a The Letters ot William Green 









» 
4 29, 
PE ‘ By JAMES W. FOLEY 
" he’ Every one of these letters reveals the eager 
' = spirit of the eternal boy, and every hearty laugh 






will have an echo which wakes up the memory of 
the time when you were a boy to the fullest extent 
of the law 

12mo, with decorations and headings by Charles 
Gutschard 37.00 net Postage 10 cents 











Send for Christmas Catalogue 
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The Uses of Woodwork in 
Interior Decoration 
(Continued from page 375) 
lead, ground in oil; the zinc, French 
oxide of zinc, ground in oil; the oil, raw 
linseed oil; the turps, pure spirits of tur- 
pentine; the dryer, best pure turpentine 

dryer: 

Priming Coat.—100 Ibs. lead, 
oil, I gal. turps, 34 pint dryer. 

Body Coat.—75 Ibs. lead, 20 lbs. zinc, 
2% gals. oil, 1% gals. turps, % pint dryer. 

Finishing Coat (Flat Finish).—50 Ibs. 
lead, 40 lbs. zinc, 2 qts. oil, 2 gals. turps, 
pint dryer. 

( yr. 

Finishing Coat (Dull Gloss).—s50 Ibs. 
lead, 40 lbs. zinc, 1 gal. oil, 2 gals. turps, 1 
pint dryer. 

We have taken the equivalent of 100 
pounds of white lead as our standard, and 
when we have introduced zinc, have al- 
lowed for its greater bulk. These pro- 
portions are not at all absolute; no two 
painters agree as to the exact proportions 
of pigment, oil and turpentine, and dif- 
ferent woods require different treatment. 
We have assumed it to be either white 
pine, whitewood or poplar; if cypress, for 
instance, slightly less oil should be used 
in the priming coat. 

In general, the more oil in relation to 
the turpentine, the stronger and more en 
during the paint, the glossier, and the 
greater tendency to turn yellow indoors; 
the more turpentine, the more easil\ 
marred, the “flatter” the surface and the 
less tendency to yellow. Of course, if a 
cream or buff color is desired, the yellow- 
ing is unimportant. If a higher gloss is 
required, part of the oil in the finishing 
coat is replaced by a light or “enamel var- 
nish”; if a very high gloss, all the oil can 
be replaced by the varnish. It is then 
called an “enamel.” Floor paint 1s simi- 
lar in composition to the last. 

All this bother and responsibility in 
making the right combination can be 
avoided by using the ready-mixed paint of 

a reliable house, for such a paint is ex- 
cellent. The ingredients are properly 
proportioned and much more intimately 
mixed than possible by hand; a matter 
of great importance in the durability of 
the paint. 

The owner should see the cans before 
the painter opens them, to be sure there is 
no adulteration. He might buy it him- 


7 gals. 


(Continued on page 342) 













































Farm For Sale 





Near Schooley’s Mountain—Hackettstown, N. J. City Conveniences in Attractive Surroundings 
Over 200 acres—Majority cultivated. House, 
barns, $5,000. To close estate. : 4 
Riverdale- 242d Street 
MORRISTOWN TRUST CO., Executor, on-Hodion i} ieldston binadew 


Morristown, N. J. 





OVERLOOKING VAN CORTLANDT PARK 








AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN YESTERDAY 
A beautiful Dutch Colonial home in the finest Since Colonial davs ; , P 
residential section of Bergen County (Palisade), N. J. Since olomial days a part ol a 
Ten large rooms, two baths, all modern improve ments large estate. Recent ly divided to 
and in first-class condition. An all-year home Can meet the demand for High Class 
be bought at a most reasonable price ; 
For full information and photographs, address 
BOX S, HOUSE & GARDEN 

31 E. 17th Street, New York City. TODAY 


A carefully restricted suburb, in New 
BUNGALOWS York City, amid picturesque hills and 
A woodlands. All city improvements 


Send $1.00 for new edition 


country residences in the section 














CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW HOMES 





the accepted authority on Bungalow-Building TOMORROW 
Small book, showing 38 small « P * 
Bungalows, 25c. postpaid Its 300 foot elevation will preserve 
_THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. its country charm and guard against 
507 Chamber of Commerce Les Angeles, Gal. encroachments of the city. 





° e Then write for our interest- Steadily increasing values. 
(ioing to Build? ing book written just for 
prospective builders. Booklet and full particulars on request 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Makers of Yale Products. 9 E. 40th St., New York 











DELAPIELD ESTATE 


““MY GARDEN OF DREAMS” 25 Cedar Street Tel. 277 John New York 
By Abram Linwood Urban. A book that makes doce appeal 
to every flower lover. An attractive gift. Price, $1.30, Prepaid. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Box 40, Germantown, Pa. 
































If You Expect to Build 
Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time you are planning that new home 
and naturally desire to study the ideas of sev- 
eral leading architects who ‘specialize on resi- 
dences of the moderate-cost type you can get 
valuable suggestions from the manv (1 

beautiful designs, plans and details shown in eight issues of i its 


Building Age 


The National Building Publication with a Monthly 

Circulation of 25,000 among Builders, Architects, Owners 
The information contained in Building Age, both in the editorial and advertis- 
ing pages, is of the keenest interest to home builders, and will enable you to in- 
troduce numerous features in your new home, that add to the convenience, 
comfort and value, without material additional cost. Building Age also con- 
tains data that should save you many dollars. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The price of these eight numbers is $1.60. We will mail a set to you for special price of $1.00 
if you order at once and mention House & Garpen. Don’t delay, as the supply is very limited 




















THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 





BUILDING AGE, 137 39th St. Building, New York City. 


For enclosed $1.00 send the eight numbers, according to special offer in House & Garpen. 


nN en a 


Address.............. Fe ee Coe Ee a Se Ne ee en ee 
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Kennel Department’ 








KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested 
The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions 
and enclose a self-addressed envelope 
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THE VIKING 
KENNELS 


Mi nT r 


' OLD ENGLISH 
- SHEEP DOGS 


The Moat Intelligent and Alert of all Dogs 





\ \ | | 3 
}’ (; | 


All Dogs Guaranteed 


MRS. THOS. W. LARSEN Boveine ey 











A Splendid Specimen of Watch 


For Sal Dog and True Friend Combined 


Pure bred (,erman | ri 
Aleo Italian Greyhound, femal loy variety 


Hiealthy and atror i pound For pet only 


id femal 
‘ 


Reliable Co nder 
Ralph’s Toy hennels Hamilton Ave. Harvard Park 


Baltimore, Md 
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Chamberlain Hill Kenne 


n TH 


Cocker Spaniels 


i Findlay, Ohio 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud— 
Make BestCompanions 
Equally at Home in 





House or Stable 


BY — 
WALESCOTT KENNELS, Bernardsville, N. J. 


PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion 


ALSO POMERANIANS 


A splendid variety of these attractive and fashionable little dogs 
bred from prize-winning stock is offered for sale by the Ta-Wang 


Kennels . = 
Zz. P .) 


CHOW-CHOWS 


Prices reasonable (srown stock 
and puppies shipped anywhere 
succesalully Call or write Ad 
Pedigreed Chow Puppies, male 
and female, forsale at moderate 
prices. Best breeding; Im- 
ported champion stock. 
Bred in Old Kentucky 


Por further particulars address (OL. NELSON J. EDWARDS, Covington, Ky 








drese L. Markendorff, 135 West 
S7th Street. New York Tele 
phone, Schuyler S285 

















Toy Cocker Spaniels 


Six months old, black and white and $95 oask 


blue roans—pedigreed stock. Price 


J.B. MEEKER «2a As 








th 


Real Spaniels: 


m bi wor ! 


trained dogs now 





Newton Lower Falls, Mass 


(hur paniel are well 


VAN DYCK KENNELS, registered 











Dalehurst Kennels 


| Cocker Spaniels 


Black, Red and Parti-Colored 


GEO. L. LaRUE, Miamisburg, Ohio 














Airedale surat 

Terrier CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 

PUPPIES —keasonable Prices 


BRAE BURN FARM, Lake Forest, Ill. 





Chelsea-on-Hudson, New York 

American Kennels 
Most up-to-date, largest establishment of its 
kind St. Bernards, Great Danes, Jumbo 
Black Newfoundlands, $15 up; English Bulls, 
—— and puppies, also Bitches in welp, 

oston Terriers, French Bulls, $15 up; Scotch 
Collies all ages, $7.50 up; Irish Terriers, 
Airedales, $15 up; white Esquimouxs, $15 
up; Toy Fox Terriers, $5 up; Bull Terriers, $10 
up; Toy white silk Poodles, the real small 
kind, from 3-pound parents, smallest ob- 
tainable, $15, all pedigreed stock; Toy Pom- 
eranians and Pekingese Spaniels, grown and 
puppies, $20 up everything for the dog 
State wants. We ship anywhere. 233 Third Ave. New York City 


A TOY 


is merely a plaything to be broken 
and forgotten; a real live pet, more 
of a plaything, teaches a child 
affection and kindness 

A Persian kitten is the ideal pet. 


BLACK SHORT HAIRED CAT- 
TERY 











22 Oradell, 'N. J. 
New York Office Dept. 0, 112 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone. 3691 Columbus 


a. 
6 , 99 Anew edition of this 
Farr 7 Hardy Plants beautiful book is in 
process. Surely you 
will want a copy, but it will be neecssary to reserve it at once. It 
will be sent free as soon asready. Bertrand H. Farr, Wyo- 
missing Nurseries, 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


* J-M_ASBESTOS ROOFING 


Never aceds coating. An excellent fire protection. 
Write for Ulustrated Catalog. 
“« w. Johns-Manville Co. 














New York and every large city 


SHETLAND PONIES 

















The MIDKIFF COCKER SPANIELS 


Are the most adaptable pets, companions and house 
dogs Our breeding is of the highest standard of 


efficiency in quality breeding and intelligence 


And while we are the largest and most successful 
breeders and exhibitors of the breed in the world, we 
sell our pupptes and matured dogs at a very moderat« 


price. For full particulars, state your wants to 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 














PONIES 


\ strong, sturdy, good natured Shetland 
Pony will make happy childhood days for 
our boy or girl 
Driving or riding brings health and 
rosy cheeks, and develops the 
child's self-reliance 

Guaranteed. Price $75 up. 
Write for catalogue—full de- 
scription of ponies, 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
arkham, Va. 
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The Merry Little Cocker 
(Continued from page 356) 


crease, extends half way up the skull, 
gradually disappearing. His muzzle 
should be deep, with square-cut lips. He 
must have clean cheeks, and his foreface, 
under the eyes, must be well filled in. His 
eyes, while large, must never be gogglev. 
‘heir expression is one of benign intelli- 
gence. His ears must be long and rounded, 
thin in leather and of sufficient length to 
just meet at his nose. 

Many underbred cockers—and _ unfor- 
tunately the country is full of such untypi- 
cal specimens—are snippy-nosed, pop- 
eyed, short-eared beasts, with legs a 
couple of sizes too long. Most of these 
have coats that are distinctly curly, and 
their ignorant owners are wont to point 
with pride to these ringlets, as a special 
mark of beauty and excellence. The 
cocker, like the setter, should have a flat 
coat with just the bare suggestion of a 
wave. In texture it should be like silk, 
and it must be dense, with well-developed 
feathering along the backs of the legs and 
the tail. The modern cocker comes in all 
the colors of Joseph's coat. Any color is 
a good color, provided only it is sound, but 
washy, indefinite shades are taboo. Solid 
blacks are always popular, and a bright, 
warm red is the favorite shade of many. 
Livers, however, have almost disappeared, 
and to-day find no favor. The parti- 
colors have of late years, thanks largely to 
the beautiful specimens shown by Mr. W. 
T. Payne, Mr. H. K. Bloodgood and Mrs. 
Frank, come to the fore. Black and 
whites, particularly when the white is in- 
timately mixed with black hairs, so it 
seems bluish, and flecked with black spots, 
are a beautiful color, and red and whites 
are also pretty. There have been several 
good buff, or mustard-colored, dogs, and 
every now and then we hear of a pure 
white, but these latter have been freakish 
novelties, though Simcoe Purity possessed 
quality enough to win at the Canadian 
shows half a dozen years ago. 

The cocker spaniel has reached a high 
state of perfection in America, and it is 
not alone because of the difference in type 
developed here that we have long since 
ceased to import show dogs and breeding 
stock from England. Whatever may be 
said against the American cocker fancier 
for having reduced the size of the dog, no 
one can deny that he has produced a bet- 
ter-looking dog than is met with in the 
British kennels. The merry little cocker 
stands to-day at the head of his family so 
far as popularity goes. His lighter, more 
airy disposition is more pleasing than the 
more sedate ways and serious character of 
his bigger brothers, while his superior 
activity and great soundness is a handicap 
over the delicate toys. 
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Keeping the Dog Healthy 
in Winter 


RIEFLY, the problem of keeping the 
B dog—especially the country dog—in 
good condition during the winter months 
resolves itself into two main parts: sens- 
ible quarters and nourishing, warming 
food. Let us consider each in turn. 

In the matter of quarters, a normally 
healthy dog will stand an astonishing 
amount of cold weather if his kennel is 
dry, sheltered from the wind and supplied 
with an abundance of good straw in which 
he can hollow out a sort of nest. I have 
seen a rather thin-coated English setter, 
under such circumstances, perfectly warm 
and comfortable in a temperature of 
twenty degrees below zero, and such 
heavy-coated dogs as Airedales, Scotties, 
cocker spaniels, collies, etc., are equally 
hardy. See that the kennel faces south or 
southeast, has wind-tight walls and roof, 
and is so protected by a kind of outer pas- 
sageway leading to the entrance that the 
wind will not eddy inside. A few boards 
properly placed will accomplish this last 
purpose; they will not need to project 
more than a couple of feet from the en- 
trance. If possible, arrange the kennel so 
that the sun will strike in during the morn- 
ing, for sunlight and fresh air are as im- 
portant to canine well-being as they are to 
that of humans. 

While outdoor quarters in an ordinary 
climate are the best for almost all breeds 
except the more delicate toys, I suppose 
the majority of those who read this prefer 
that their dogs’ homes shall be in the 
house. This is entirely reasonable, and 
tens of thousands of dogs keep perfectly 
healthy and happy in such circumstances. 
It is best, however, not to let the house dog 
form the habit of spending most of his 
time lying on the register or behind the 
kitchen range, or on the hearthstone of the 
open wood fire in the living-room; such a 
custom is conducive to extreme laziness 
and undue fat. Do not, on the other hand, 
chase him outdoors and force him to 
shiver on the doormat for hours; when he 
goes out in cold weather see that he exer- 
cises enough to keep warm. 

Turning now to the matter of proper 
winter food, we find again a partial anal- 
ogy between what is good for the country 
dog and for his master. Your dog should 
get pienty of meat, some cooked and some 
raw, with cereals, what vegetables are ob- 
tainable (except potatoes), perhaps some 
soup stock once in a while, and a good bone 
to gnaw on two or three times a week. 
The difference between summer and win- 
ter food is that the former should be mod- 
erately cooling, while the latter should be 
rich in heat-producing qualities. 


For a fully matured dog, two feeds a 
day are ample: a light meal in the morn- 
ing, and a good, substantial one the last 
thing before putting him away for the 
night. R. S. LEMmon. 
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PHYLLIS 
By Maria Thompson Daviess, who has never grown out of Girlhood Land 


How Phyllis, who grew to be almost sixteen with only a multimillionaire father and an invalid 
mother and never an intimate friend, came into her own in a little Tennessee town. A book 
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=; which will hold the interest of the girl of sixteen to her mother’s entire approval. S 
N Gift book cover. Illustrations by Johnson. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 7 A 
< ies 


THE LUCKY STONE 


es By Abbie Farwell Brown, a prime favorite among writers for young folk c. 
N A new kind of fairy tale—all about how a little tenement girl’s dreams and make-believe came | 


true in most surprising and delightful fashion. 
Charming illustrations by Reginald Birch. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


THE RUNAWAY 
By Allen French, author of “The Junior Cup” 


Here is a stirring story which will keep all the family sitting up to finish—a tale of many sur- 
prising adventures in a small Massachusetts town. Good for both boys and girls. 
Splendid illustrations by Relyea. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


MORE THAN CONQUERORS 
By Ariadne Gilbert 


One of the really worth while books for older boys and girls. Biography of noble men, and 
alive with interest and inspiration. 
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Illustrations from photographs. Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


THE BOOK OF FRIENDLY GIANTS 


ROS 











s Retold from the original sources by Eunice Fuller 3) 
N A collection of the best giant legends, all with that touch of fascinating improbability which a 
XZ]; has made them dear to generations of children. Ninety illustrations of unusual quality by +> 
7, Pamela Colman Smith. Introductory verses by Seymour Barnard. Price $2.00 net, postaze 10 cents IXY 
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THE BABY BEARS 
Grace Drayton made them 


Every Wee One in the land should have this book of deliciously comic rhymes and many 
pictures, telling the many quaint adventures of the two adorable little bears. The little bears 
are shown in color on the cover. 


THE BUBBLE BALLADS 


Verses by Melville Chater. Decorations and illustrations by Gertrude Ka; 
Ballads of childhood’s experiences, emotions, and speculations, altogether charming in their 
imagery and feeling, and with pictures as fascinating as the verses. Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents 


TAK 


Price $1.00 net, postage 6 cents 
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The Century Co.'s new Holiday Catalogue will tell you of many more fine books for boys and girls 
of allages, Sent to any address on post-card request 


Union Square THE CENTURY CO. New York 
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The Letters of William Greene somes ¥. roicy 


Author of “Songs of School Days,” “ Boys and Girls,” etc. 


Every one of these letters reveals the eager spirit of the eternal f 
boy and every hearty laugh will have an echo, which wakes up 
the memory of the time when you were a boy to the fullest exten: 
of the law. 

Normal out-of-doors boys are William Green and his chum, 
Henry Begg, and they live in a regular boy’s town where there’s 





a “‘crick”’ and a “‘serkus”’ lot. They are as indefatigable in mis Rn ¥> 
chief as two kittens and as full of high spirits as a Spring colt. se? et ye 
* . . . . ° = me | 
12mo., with decorations and headings by Charles Guischard, $1.00 net. ry at 
.  — 4 
Postage 10 cents. 2 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Publishers 31 Union Square N, New York City 
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The Poultry 


ela! 


The purpose of this department is oo give advice to those interested 


in poultry. The manager will gla 


ly answer any troublesome 


questions. Address “Poultry Department” and enclose a self- 


addressed envelope. 








Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


Five-Section Poultry House— 
10x50 ft. 


Sanitary. durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- 
boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft sec- 
tions, each fitte »d with roosts, nests and fountain. Open 
fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- 
tions atany time. Easily erected. 

er First Section 
— =¢ $76.00 











Send for catalogue. oan 
E. F. HODGSON CO., cfoticc. (Bai Framan'sobe 6 east sei Br, EW YORK 


No. 0 Colony Laying House— 
for 12 hens Fitted complete with nests, fountain 


and feed trough. Sanitary — easily 
cleaned. One man can easily care for several hundred 
birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
comfortable year-round house. In 
stormy weather the run may be 
covered, giving a protected 
ee rete hing room, Size, 10x4ft.,5 ft. 
high. 


$20° 







Address all 
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G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


‘Everything in the Bird Line 
froma CanarytoanOstrich”’ 





Birds for the House and Porch 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 
Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 
Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 


1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 
on hand the most extensive stock in the United States 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 











High-class yearling breeders at reduced 
prices to make room for young stock. 


Send for Circular of Stock and Eggs, 








MAPLECROFT FARMS, PAWLING, N. Y. 
Box G 











McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active cold air circulation—Sanitary linings. 
Send for catalogue 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
693 Lake Street, Kendalivilie, Ind. 











For durable painting of all kinds use 


National Lead Company's Pure White Lead 
(Dutch Boy Painter trade mark) 
Ask for Paint Adviser No. 145. Sent free on request 


National Lead Company, 11! Broadway, New Yor 





Garden and 
Hall 
Furniture 


Guaranteed to 
stand any climate, 
Marbles, Terra 
©otta, Stones, ete., 
V neem, Henc hes, 
Sun Dial Termin- 
als, Tabies, Foun- 
taina, Flower 
Hore, M antela, 
Statues, Reliefs, 

ete 
Send 25c¢ for thus 
trated catalog of 
205 pages 
The best coptes of 
the best originals. 


EUGENE LUCCHESI 

748 lexington Ave. 

and 121 R 50th St. 
NEW YORK 
Eat 26 years 








Wetrelste 


oxoire WHITE ENAMEL 


= HEY defy sun and wash 

RI N OKA. ing, and are wonderfully 
*xpensive Write for 

uiar “anteed "Dr uping the Home’’ and 


SUNFAST FABRICS name ORINOKA MILLS 


Jor Drapes ar 156 Clarendon Bldg.,New York 


CALCIUM-HUMUS 


Nature's /oil Improwver 
MARYLAND CALCIUM-HUMUS CO. 
806 Penn Square Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE HOME POULTRY BOOK 
E. I. FARRINGTON 
12n Illustrated $i 00. Postage 10 cents 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Etc. 


of HOUSE & GARDEN, published monthly at New Vork, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
The Managing Kditor Richardson Wright; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York 

Publisher MeBride, Nast & Company; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York 

(lwners Meliride, Nast & Company, a corporation 

Names and address f stockholders holding one per cent. or more of total amount of stock 


Robert M. MeBrice 


Known bondholder mortwagee and other security holders 
mortgages, or other vith 
Harris- Dibble Company 
Architectural Publishing ( 
Thi tatement igned by Richardson Wright, managin 
“ nt anc t ! t 


tl Rast 17th St., New York 
ode Nast, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


71 West 23rd St.. New York 
ompany, Philadelphia, Pa 


e editor. for McBride, Nast & Co 


holding one per cent. or more of total amount of bonds 


Joun T. Eusroap 
Notary Public for Westchester County, 
Sept. l4th, 1914 
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The Uses of Woodwork 
Interior Decorations 
(Continued from page 339) 
self, but, unfortunately, the makers sell it 
cheaper to the painter, so such a course 
would be expensive and a distinct affront 

to the painter’s honesty. 

It must be used strictly according to 
directions and for the purpose intended— 
not “outside paint” indoors, or vice versa: 
nor must it be used on cement or plaster 
without a sizing, unless the maker men- 
tions these substances on his labels. How- 
ever, for the first coat on the bare wood, 
linseed oil should be added to the mixed 
paint, or else the raw wood will drink up 
the oil and leave the pigments on the sur- 
face with little to bind them. A little 
turpentine might be added to the body- 
coat to dull its surface, so the third coat 
may adhere firmly. It might completely 
spoil the paint to use anything but real 
turpentine, and the owner must be sure 
he does not get a substitute. No dryer 
should ever be added, the makers put in 
enough. 

Good ready-mixed paint costs about 
$2.00 per gallon; often more. An argu- 
ment for the purchase of the materials 
direct is that a gallon of paint so made will 
cost the owner less, perhaps $1.50 to 
$1.75, for the materials, but cost of the 
time spent in mixing will offset part of 
this difference. The owner must be sure 

| his painter’s honesty and ability, for. 
even if he could be there when all the 
paint is mixed, I doubt if he would pre- 
sume to criticise or direct an experienced 
painter. He must have a man he can im- 
plicitly trust or else use ready-mixed paint 
from one of the best makers, and see the 
unopened cans. Various cheap substi- 
tutes are on the market; for turpentine, 
benzine is sold mixed with dissolved resin 
and wood extracts to change the odor; 
much of the “white lead” is mixed with 
other pigments ; linseed oil is adulterated 
with menhaden or fish oil, corn oil, benzol 
or even kerosene; dryers are mixed with 
all sorts of rubbish. To detect these 
things a man must be widely experienced. 
\s to the layman, he is absol: itely in the 
hands of his agents: 1f he buy of a dis- 
honest manufacturer or allow a dishonest 
or ignorant painter to mix his paint, woe 
to him! 

He must be cautious, too, in choosing 
color from the color cards. All makers 
show the colors much warmer or yellower 
than the paints really are. I do not know 
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why this is; perhaps the glazed finish 


causes it, or their being kept in the folders 


so no light can reach them. 

Preparing the woodwork is as impor 
tant as the painting. 
after delivery, all trim should be “primed” 
with oil paint on the side that gues against 
the wall. After the carpenter has fin- 
ished his work of fitting it and setting it 
in place, all knots and sappy streaks are 
coated with grain-alcohol orange shellac 
to prevent the sap discoloring the paint; 
then the priming coat is applied. When 
dry the surface is lightly sand papered 
and all crevices and nail-holes filled with 
putty composed of equal parts whiting 
(which is powdered chalk) and dry white 
lead powder worked into a paste with lin- 
seed oil. 


\s soon as possible 


When the priming coat is perfectly dry 

two days at the least, under the best 
conditions, preferably more—the body 
coat may go on; when it is dry, any rough 
or shiny places should be smoothed with 
fine sandpaper or powdered pumice and 
water, and the finishing coat applied. 

We have alluded to a possible coloring 
of the wall plaster, instead of papering it. 
There are several ways to do it. First, 
by mixing special mortar colors in very 
carefully measured quantities with the last 
coat of plaster before applying it; beauti- 
ful and clear if well done, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get an even mixture, 
and the finished wall is 
streaks and blotches. 


generally in 
second, by painting the walls in oil 
paint, just as we paint the woodwork. 
resh plaster is alkaline and tends to turn 
the oil into a sort of soap, so, if the wall 
is new, it must be sized. A glue size is 
generally used; a certain chemist of wide 
reputation recommends a size of soap and 
alum; first dissolve soap, cooled and in 
the form of a jelly, to be rubbed well into 
the wall with a stiff brush; after drying 
for a day, a solution of alum at the rate 
of a pound to a gallon, applied liberally 
and left to dry. If a size is used, the 
priming coat might be omitted. 

\ third treatment is with special plaster 
paints made with oil or 
vehicle ; 


varnish as a 
several of them are on the mar 
ket: | have used one of them with perfect 
success, but the 
nounced. 


formulas are not an 
\ fourth way is kalsomining; a pos- 
sible fifth, cold-water paint; and a sixth, 
quite historically correct, is whitewash. 

Kalsomining is akin to the old fresco 
painting, and is clearer than oil paint, with 
the peculiar brilliance of chalk, for it 1s 
composed of fine powdered chalk or 
whiting, dissolved in a thin solution of 
glue and water. It is chemically inert, so 
can be colored with almost any of the pig- 
ments; it is sold in most hardware and 
paint shops, already colored, under some 
one of a variety of fancy names. 

This is the best material for coloring 
the ceiling and cornice of our room, and 
walls, too, if they are not papered. 
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=AMERICA 


ORE. beautiful than 


France, Spain, Italy, 

Egypt or the Onent; 
less expensive to visit and 
more romantic in its pictur- 
esque interest—such is the Winter Resort Region along the 
; =e coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. A region of 
nee a the most fashionable hotels in the world, as well as desirable 
family homes and cottages where one may spend the winter 
under “Summer” skies and enjoy the finest bathing, fishing, 
yachting, automobiling, golf, tennis and a multiplicity of other 
outdoor sports no matter how great or how limited one’s income. 
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Tennis at Paim Bead 


To the Carohna Resorts of Aiken, Augusta and Summerville via old historic Charleston, 
Magnolia Gardens — most beautiful in the world — Forts Sumter and Moultrie, Isle_of 
Palms and the famous battery, with the old homes of America’s earliest aristocracy. To 
Florida, the enchanted land of ronce de Leon, the “American Riviera’, Palm 
ach, Miami, St. Augustine, Daytona, etc. St. Johns River the “ American 
Nile’’, a combination daylight and searchlight trip through Tropical Florida. 
Key West, the “American Gibralter’’ ot _ thes on the West Gulf Coast, 
wth delightfully quaint characteristics of ““Old Spain’’, both world famous 
as the home of the cigar indust St. Petersburg, across the bay from 
Tampa, one of the most delightful resorts on the Gulf of Mexico 
Havana, only a few hours from Key West, justly termed the ““ Ameri 
can Paris’, with the alluring climate of “‘/taly’’, and fascinating 
picturesqueness of “‘Old Spain’. Galveston, one of Amerca’s 
most inviting winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts, the 
gateway to Texas and the great southwest; to San Antonio's 
historic Alamo and Spanish Missions or to California 
and Yosemite, or to Arizona and the Graad Canyon. 


All Included in a Great Variety of “Circle Tour” Fares 
and Winter Tourist Tickets 


Going and returning by steamer, or one way by steamer and returning by 
rail, with liberal stop-over privileges at all principal cities of the United 
States. Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


CLYDE—MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON — 192 Washington St. PHILADZLPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK — 290 Broadway 
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Design in Landscape Gardening 


By RALPH RODNEY ROOT, B.S.A., M.L.A., Assistant Professor Landscape Gardening, 
University of Illinois, 

and CHARLES FABENS KELLEY, A.B., Assistant Professor of Art, Head of the Department 
of Art, Ohio State University. 


A work which brings out sharply the underlying principles of design as applied to 
landscape, and presents a careful survey of the field of landscape architecture and 
its average problems. Practical planting schemes are a special feature of the book 


Attractive and helpfully illustrated. Price, $2.00, postpaid 
THE CENTURY CO. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN, 
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tory of t riliant German spy system is by the Kaiser's Mecret Agent It is the intrigue, adventure, plot 

d counter-plot of secret diplomacy. Trained in the Berlin spy school, Dr. Graves was sent on many secret missions. He describes 

he Kaiser's $5,000,000 aerial fleet with its terrifying bombs, the great chest with its $125,000,000 in glittering 20-mark pieces, 
nd many other tartiing fact 5 Illustratec $1] AO net Postage, 14 cents 


These Amazing Revelations Of the Kaiser's Spy Have Enthralled 200,000 Readers in America and England / 
SEVEN TIMES TO PRESS IN TWO MONTHS 


The Secrets of the German War Office 


By DR. ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES, Secret Agent 
With the Collaboration of EDWARD L. FOX 





Published a few days before the war, this remarkable book received the unqualified praise of the German Crown Prince 


The German Empire’s Hour of Destiny 


By COLONEL H. FROBENIUS 
With Preface by SIR VALENTINE CHIROL, Formerly Foreign Editor of the London Times 


This book predicts the War and the strate 
i the opinion of the civilized world [2mo 


$1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 


gy thereof, and shows the why and wherefore of the Kaiser’s challenge to Europe and his defiance 











TOMMY ATKINS AT WAR 


AS TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS 


Edited by 


12mo Ocents net. Postage 


JAMES A. KILPATRICK 


lommy Atkins at War’”’ is a book 
that throbs with life the soldier 
own story of battle—a record of hi 
glori ichievements, and suffer 


ing that cannot be excelled in 
human interest as a memorial of 
the greatest war in history 





THE MODERN 


$1.50 net 


ARMY IN ACTION 


By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. O’RYAN 
Commanding N. Y. Division of National Guard 


and CAPT. W. D. A. ANDERSON, U.S. Corps of Engineers 
Formerly Instructor in Military Science at West Point 


With Introduction by MAJ.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD, U. S. A. 


An elementary study of the science of modern warfare which tells how the great 
armies are mobilized, how they are fed and how they are transported 


As a practical study of military operations it will be of great interest to the layman, and 
of invaluable service to the officers and men of the National Guard, who have no time to 
study or digest an advanced technical study of strategy. 
to watch the movements of the great armies and their future action. 
Scent Illustrated. 8vo 


Postage, 4 cents. 


This book will enable everyone 








McBRIDE, NAST @ COMPANY, Publishers 


31 Union Square North, New York 


























The Annual House Building Number 





* If you are thinking of building a 
country house, the type for you will 
be included in those shown next 
month The prices range from $5,000 
to $25,000 


* When you start to build, avoid pit 
falls by finding out just what your 
relations are to the architect and the 
architect to vou It's in Architect 
and Chent.’ 


* Here's an important idea—door 
ways and the approach to the house 
Stamp the character of the owner. A 
minor change here or there will make 
all the difference in the world 


* The skyline of your house should 
be attractive, inspiring, striking. It 
can be made so, for the infinite 
variety of roots and chimneys permit 
ol numerous treatment 


* The hardware should be individual 


SCORES 
OF SUGGESTIONS 


FOR THE MAN WITH 


THE MODERATE 
PURSE 


JANUARY 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


we 


SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR 
THE NEXT THREE NUMBERS 


decorative as well as_ striking. 
There’s an idea for you, Mr. House 
Builder. The neglected art of hard- 
ware is revived again. Read its 
story. 


* Useful closets in unusual places is 
the way to solve many a housewife’s 
problems. It’s also the trick of mak- 
ing every inch of room efficiency tell. 


* Your Saturday afternoons—how 
do you pass them? Golf? The ball 
game? Well, some fellows like to 
work around the garden. Here anew 
series on what you can do of Satur- 
day aifternoons in your vegetable 
patch. 


* Or if you’re not interested in rais 


ing vegetables, try your hand at land- 
scape gardening. That’s another new 
series—Landscape Gardening for the 
Small Place. 


In this issue you have the free services of the following authorities: 


\. Raymond Ellis, Elsa Réhmann, H. D. Eberlein, Mary H. Northend, F. F. 
Jackson, Frank Chouteau Brown, Calvin Keissling, A. M. Githens and J. F. Springer. 


Allen W 


Rockwell, 








McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 31 Union Square North, New York City 
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